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esumed Madrid talks 
promise tough going 



German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where It flows deep In the 
valley and is at its most 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that; 
even in the Middle Ages the 
Rhine was of great importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
hurry the going is faster on the 
autobahn that runs alongside 
the river. But from Koblenz 1 6 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingofd Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle in 
St Goar with Its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of 
Baoharach. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Rheingoid Route be your 
fluidd. “ ■ 
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's delegation Hew to Madrid for 
Helsinki review conference 
illusions but willing to keep on 
ling. 

second Helsinki review coufcren- 
med in the Spanish capital af- 
jtaig adjournment, oue of several 

i- • ■ • 

tea of 35 countries, Americn, 
and all European states except 
. met against a background, of 
re serious deterioration in East- 
tions. 

i Minister Genscher warned 
calling off the talks. Thut, he 
would mark the end for some time 
s of extru Bust- West ties and 
development of the Helsinki Fi- 

M Madrid conference begun about 
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edition of THE GERMAN 
HE will appear on 28 November 


^Russians arc stalling everywhere 
tan on disarmament Issues, ac- 
id American observers, 
the Geneva : talks on 
. tote-rango nuclear forces in 
•(INF); 

the US-Sovict talks on strategic 
'ueiJon (Start); • 

J'tho Vienna MDFR troop cut 
Jkre Nato and tfio Warsaw Pact 
nearly 10 years tried to nego- 
in conventional forces in Cen- 
ope. 

tapeah delegate ot the MBFRl 
L.wJaiiced force reduction talks, 1 
fiore trenchantly; "We feel like 
in a treadmill; we run and 
/thing moves but there is no 

na the chief Soviet MBFR de- 
pot even a top-rank diplomat, 
military men seldom appear, 
flr conference buffs is a clear 
the Russians are expecting 
to happen for the time being;: 
Ijknevtt start talks are at least 
thn®* Meetihg twice a week for 
hours, the delegations must 
™cd to be getting down to busi-: 


negotiators are meeting 


two years ago, the first Helsinki review 
gathering having been held in Belgrade. 
It was last adjourned in March because 
a break was felt .to be needed after the 
imposition of martial law in Poland. 

The West wanted tp give Moscow an 
opportunity of "liberalising" conditions 
in its sphere of influence, especially in 
Poland. 

But the new Polish trade union legis- 
lation and the ban on Solidarity has 
worsened, the situation as the West sees 
it. It can no louger be made out by the 
East to be merely temporary. 

So the United States plans to criticise 
Moscow harshly In. Madrid but no 
longer to pursue its original aim of ne- 
gotiating a balanced final document of 
any substance. 

This contradicted European aims but 
Bonn diplomats were expecting a com- 
promise to be reached on tho eve of re- 
sumption. 

At all events tho West, it is learnt in 
Bonn, will bo insisting on extra tough 
demands in connection with important 
purls of the final document already ne- 
gotiated. • . 

Easement of restrictions , on fanjily 
reunification will, for instance, . bo 
joined by demands for trade union free- 
doms and human and civil rights. 

It seems uncertain whether the go- 
ahead will bo given for a European di- 
sarmament conference on tho busis of 
tho compromise formula put forward by 
tho neutral and non-ailgned countries. 

Bonn sets grout store by the disurma- 

Contlnued on page 3 


A stalling game: 
Moscow tries 


ftelNF 


less frequently than they were in the 
first stages of talks. 

Well-informed Nato opinion sees a 
reason for the Sovifet tactics. Russia 
does not want to make concessions of 
any kind at the three rounds of specific 
disarmament talks as long as it hopes 
the West might be prepared voluntarily 
to disarm. • 

Moscow sets great store by the peace 
movement. If it Succeeds in persuading 
Nato to disarm without insisting on the 
Warsaw Pact following suit, Moscow 
will be able to maintain for good the 
lead it holds in Europe and elsewhere. 

In this the Russians feel their tactics 
have been borne out by the results of 
the US mid-tetm elections. 

The new majority in the House of Re- 
presentatives will no longer follow Mr 
Reagan in his plan to force the Soviet 
Union to disarm by means of a con- 






The General comes to town. Chancellor Helmut Kohl and the Nato supreme com- 
mander In Europe, Genera) Bernard W. Rogers, In Bonn. iPhom.svtn Simon) 

Defence doctrine to stay, 
confirms Nato commander 


T hera is no intention that Nato blight 
depart from its doctfliie' of flexible 
response to attuck. This was made clear 
during talks in Bonn between Nato’s 
supremo commander in Europe, Gene- 
ral Bernard W. Rogers, Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl and Defence Minister Man- 
fred Warner. 

It was General Rogers' first cull on 
the new government in Bonn, the go- 
vernment that makes the largest contri- 
bution by fur to Nuto's defences In Eu- 
rope. 


tinuous, consistent US arms build-up. 

The President previous! commanded 
tho support of an alliunce of Democrats 
and Republicans in the . House. Ho .no. 
longer docs. That jeopardises Nato co- 
hesion. 

; -At- the Start talks, it has looked as 
though the superpowers were coming 
closer together in recent weeks. The 
United States suggested, both sides re- 
dupe by 2*500 (ho 7,500 warheads they 
have mounted on iong-rangp missiles. v 
The, Russians have, rqore land-based 
missiles, the Americans more sea-based 
ones. America would scrap moroi sea- 
based missiles, Russia more land-baped 
ones. . i • .... • 

This would reduce the Soviet lead 
and make progress toward a balance* 
Moscow’s land-based systems are faster, 
and more accurately turgetabje tjmn JLIS 
submarine systems; they also .peek 
more firepower. : . t 

According to US intelligence reports 
the Soviet Union today could knock out 
much of America's , land-based missile, 
armour by launching a first attack using 
a mere third or a fifth of its ICBJyjV ca- 
pacity. . , 

That wpuld leave the Kremlin with 
Continued on page 3 


; Tho< general . has caused confusion 
and upset a number of his European al- 
lies' by publishing details of a new stra- 
tegic concept. ; : . 

He was so emphatic on strengthening 
conventional defence capacity and oil 
stepping up national defence spending 
that some felt Washington. was ready to 
backtrack on; existing Nuto doctrine. 

: This doctrine is based, in the final an- 
alysis, on the belief that the United Stu- 
tes would, in the ovent of an emergency, 
stand by its commitments, as Europe’s 
protecting power. 

Despite tho risk Americn Itself would 
thereby run, tho United States would 
deploy; its nuclear potential to ward off 
an qltack on its European allies. 

The. talks confirmed that there is to 
be no change in the doctrine. 

Nato continues, to envisage using nu- 
clear weapons to ward off a conventio- 
nal attack should it seem necessary. 

Renunciation of the first use in the 
Western defence concept' would be a 
virtual invitation to’ attack given (he So- 
viet Union's conventional superiority. 

Ip view of the growing rejection of 
nuclear armaments not only by the pea- 
ce moyement in Europe but also in the 
loud calls, for a nuclear stockpiles freeze 
duriqg the US mid-term election cam- 
paign, Nato will nonetheless need to, 
ponder oyer other models for the futu- 
re. . , 

. .They will, doubtless include General 
Rogers 4 proposals, but . his ideas would 
be extremely expensive and presuppose 
(he.Upited States maintaining its strong 
troop presence in Europe . 

Western . Europe., i$ indefensible 
^itbout US support General Rogers' 
visit to Bonq was a confirmation of the 
US govepimenrs intention of standing 
by its commitments. , 

(General-Anzelger Bonn, 5 November 1982) 
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I* blowing cold between 
-^X^Moscow and Washington. Verbal 
rearmament, attacks on the polities] op- 
ponent and intellectual militarisation 
call to mind the heyday of the Cold 
War, which lasted from i 947 to 1 962. / 
After the Soviet invasion of Afghanis- 
tan and the December 1979 Nato missi- 
le modernisation resolution, which mar- 
ked the end of detente, relations bet- 
ween the superpowers were described 
as speechless. 

They now no longer have nothing to 
say to each other. It looks as though 
each is determined to knock the other 
out, at least In propaganda terms. An 
we on the brink of a new Cold War? 

Speaking to 500 Soviet generals In 
Moscow, Mr Brezhnev has referred to 
two trends in world affaire. The one, 
which governed Kremlin policy, was 
aimed at preventing war and promoting 
detente. 

The other was the warmongering, 
brutality and blatant egoism of US poli- 
cy, he said. 

It is hardly surprising that US Defen- 
ce Secretary Weinberger is reluctant to 
come down a peg or two. He views the 
challenge set by the ageing Soviet lea- 
der as proof that the US arms build-up 
pollqy is absolutely right. 

These polemics may in both oases 
form part of a bid to influence domestic 
opinion and* canvass support for major 
and expensive armament deoisioqs, but 
questions remain to be answered. 

Have politicians learnt nothing since 
the first phase of East- West confronta- 
tion, which culminated exactly 20 years 
ago In the Cuban crisis? 

Do they not sense the danger of their 
rhetorical excesses gaining a momen- 
tum of their own? 

There have surely been enough exam- 
ples of this kind of eicalatlou lately,-, 
ranging from the Gulf war between Iran" * 
and Traq to the war in the South Atlan- 
tic between Britain and Argentina over 
the Falklands. 

What we mainly associate with the 
October 1962 Cuban crisis is, first, that' 
the world was on the brink of a nuclear 
war and, second, that crisis manage- 
ment successfully averted it. * 

In the end President Kennedy settled 
the crisis peacefully with Mr Khrush- 
chev, and despite the Vietnam war and 
Warsaw Pact Intervention In Czechoslo- ' 
vakla a wide range of political agree-' 
ments ensued. • ■ 

They ranged from the 1963 test ban 
treaty to' the Sait agreements and deten- 
te policy. i 

‘At no time since those 13 days in Oc- 
tober, 20 years ago,- have the 'superpo- 
wers bebn engaged lli direct military 
confrontutiotT'agalni ■ 

' In ad analysis 6f the Cuban crisis a 
number of politicians who belonged to 
Mr Kennedy's inner circle and included 
formbr Defence Secretary/ McNamara 
dnd Presidential ' advisers Georg* Ball 
and McCJeorge Bundy recently reached 
the following conclusion'.- 
' The' Ctib'an;. missile- crisis Was success- 
fully defused betatifo the other side was 
alwfcys left an opportunity to pull back 
without losing fac6."Never must it be 
made to choose between war and htiqii* 
Hatton. [ • -ii : ; 

! The satae group df Democratic politi- 
cians made a headline-hitting public 
appeal a few kmfathti 'agio 1 for Azncric&to 
officially tehdunce the first use of hu- 
clearwCafxims.. r * r ■ 1 ! 

- The appidP ffieV^gde 1 fa thfcfr joitti 
President was infcndtfd'fn edual rfafea^d* 
pito apply to the SoWe? fcadera. ■ ;i[ 

Yet President ifyijjkri fchowi n6‘ ijgn 
of understanding . Soviet 1 motives 
rtfte USSR," fiMtijfc ^is the greatest 
enemy of mankind")-,' 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


Temperature drops before 
the chill East- West wind 


The exaggerated need for security felt 
by the Kremlin and its exggerated 
med[unl-range missile build-up are 
hardly designed to make constant So- 
viet assurances of being peacelovlnB 
any the more credible. 

The ohoice may not yet be between 
war and humiliation, but Mr Reagan 
and Mr Brezhnev allow no leeway for 
face-saving negotiations in their poli- 
cies of strength, which at times assume 
crusade proportions. 

How else is one to account for the 
fact that success has eluded negotiators 
at all five levels at which the two sides 
are still talking. 

They are: 

1. Strategic arms reduction, or the Start 
talks; 

2. Medium-range missile talks, or INF, 
short for intermediate-range nuclear 
forces; 

3. The Vienna troop out talks on mu- 
tual balanced force reduction (MBFR) 
in Central Europe; 

4. The CSCE talks, or Helsinki review 
conference, resumed In Madrid on 9 
November; : 

5. [The UN International Disarmament 
Committee in Geneva. 

The argument that Americans and' 
Russians are still negotiating is scant 
consolation, especially for Europeans in 
whose countries new medium-range 
missiles are to be based from next year 
without in any way reducing the SS-20 
threat? ' - W-* V -V * } ; ' < 

What,' then, is to be done to ensure 1 
that relations .between, Moscow and 
Washington dQ. not deteriorate .further? 
Ho,w, is the well-nigh morbid delight of 
the .superpowers in transforming past 


r p he division of Poland by the abomtr 
X nation of a barbaric government, a 
former .US President wrote, inflicted a 
wound on . thp .century .at the end of 
which the moral world was thrown, back 
to the age .of the Borgias. . u . ,, 
These were the words, not of Ronald 
Reagan , but of John Adams, George 
Washington’s successor as President, in 
a correspondence With his successor, 1 
ThCmaaJeffersoni' ■ : <.= 1 . » m. 1 ■ 
The century referred to was the 18th, > 
their bWn, a century they felt ’deserved h 
place 1 of honour in history as an age of 
Enlightenment and of the sciences. « - - - 1 
Where Polaiid 1 is concerned little has 
changed over the past* itWo 'centuries: 
Due to J thfl' abomination 5 df avbarbirio 
government Poland is still, arid yet 
egain, ; a bone of contention for the 
world of morality. • ■ ■ ■ - i! 

' The sky seems to bd overcast, ploud- 
ing over expectations 1 that arose in the 
pa during a longer period of fine wea- 
ther In' Wotld affairs, and political 
storms in Poland are partly to blame. 
‘Tfteyhavq already wrought havoo on 
the 'Institution that^wW Supposed to 
mak^Europ* fafrstis&ptlbje to change 
in thd; political climate': the CSCE, or 
Helsinki process. V ! : 

The US chief delegate at the! Helsinki 
review; confertride in Madrid;* Max 
l^ampelmarin, |cflt M; doubt in 1 an ihter- 


af crasn between the superpowers when 
the conference reconvened. 

'The J 


readiness to talk into undisguised hosti- 
lity to be brought to a halt? 

• There must be an end to talk of mili- 
tary superiority. Anyone who aims no- 
wadays at nuclear superiority must lay 
himself wide open to accusations of 
wanting to use his superiority to black- 
mail the inferior. 

• Both superpowers must realise that 
they can no longer stand model either 
for their respective allies or for other 
countries, who thus gain greater leeway. 

This applies : to Poland just as it does 
fa states in Central America. Continued 
oppression in these countries Would 
lead to increasing international tension 
that might one day, by coincidence or 
misinterpretation, trigger worldwide ca- 
tastrophe. 

• It follows from this logic that the su- 
perpowers must exercise restraint in 
their opponent's sphere of influence. 
Intervention has a damaging 1 efTect on 
the International climate, as US sanc- 
tions polioy toward Poland and the So- 
viet Union has lately reaffirmed. 

The point Was made in two wayS. Mr 
Reagan *8 policy on ; trade With the East 
has so lacked orientation that doubts on 
the soundness of his foreign -policy con- 
cept have gained in intensity. 

His "no" to gtairi shipments, followed 
by a "yes,” has been understood neither 
in Moscow nor in Western capitals. ' ■ 

Cancellation of the most-favoured 
nation status' for the hafd-hit Poles will 
aldPterfiMb 1 prOmbtiftlrthrff iehstdri V ft '• 
will ' certainly not ease the burden of 
martial law. 1 

• Both sides must disarm their propa- 
ganda machines. 

• Understanding thd ! other side Is ea- 


Madrid : will it 
be last 

fling of detente? 

amount fa more than the last fling or 
the detente era. All that is at issue is to 
minute ..allocations of blame for its de- 
mise, -and both superpowers are at the 
ready to do so. 

Unlike the Europeans.- 1 Washington 
and Moscow • regard' detenti as hiving 
been malply a failure. * 

Wqshidgtor^ Mev^.^b Invasion of 
Afghanistan, thejiroression pf Solidari- 
ty,' the. Polish free trade union, and the 
unbridled Soviet arms build-up as proof 
that there has been no change in the ag- 
gressive nature.of the Soviet system. 

Moscow too feels disappointed. It 
has.been .unable to drive a wedge bet- 
ween Europe and America and ,eyen. 
less capable of shielding its Eastern Eu- 
ropean empire from domestic upsets by 
setting the seal on p&bwpr. borders., 

The price the Kremlin had fa pay was 
too high. The demands for human ease- 
ments and freedoms made by. the West 
«nd the neutral countries in; return for 
recognition of, forfeit. in. tlfa Helsinki 
accords. proved. explqsive. , 

; The Soviet leaders werp able to con- 
tain the danger by j means of demarca- 
tion; of suppressing dissidents in Mos- 
cow and , of oppressing 1 : the Polish u.wor- 
I^Man doing an they destroyedsthe 

1.- , % ;\i :-!* 


sier when individual, persona] Q 
ten are encouraged. There don't , 
have to be summit conferenca 
great expectations and all the 
disappointments. 

A continual exchange of thoui 
all political levels would be the 
possible confidence-building tucas H 
As the superpowers are obviously 
currently in a position to put such 
sations into effect, their European 
must reinforce their influence; 

The Siberian gas pipeline confe 
has been a classic Instance of howl 
tern Europe has demonstrated to Its 
ly, America, that interests differ, , j 
The strategy discussion and polb! 
ward the Third World will be the 
vailing points at issue next year, 
Total agreement is not alwayi „ 
tial. There are occasions when it fa 
ner and, more honourable to argue « 
case in public than to accuse sora 
who, holds different views of disk 
toward the alliance. 

Bonn, for instance, has not yet f 
wed in President Reagan’s roe* 
branch antl-Communist footsteps, 
has nothing to do with unreliability, 
It is because the world no longer 
sists of two camps as It did in the 
of the Cuban crisis: 'one that was 
because it was democratic and : 
that was bad because it was conn 
The first Cold War took 15 yea 
bring the world to the brink of cat 
phe. The evident inability of the 
powers to learn their lessons from 
ry now endangers peace again. 

So the keenness on confi 
shown * by the Soviet Union and 
United States is no longer strictly 
own affair. ' 

The small fry must intervene to uj 
re that there is not a farther success 
of ftiscsV'tWo,' thfe'e; .ftnijf .many Gl 
crises, that pliinge the entil'd, world 
chaos. 

Holgertiohmi 
(Deutsches Allgemeines SflnpUa* 
TNowmWn 


confidence that is a prerequisite $ 
tente and arms control policies. 

So detente has been shelved, 
has reverted fa a policy of oojil , . 
while the Soviet gerontocracy, led 
gravely ill and stubbornly old I 
Brezhnev, has come up with n 
better than classlo means of po 
even more armament and fresh 
patterns. . > 

Mr Brezhnev’s speech to Soviet^ 
officers showed that the Kretnlto! 
longer hopes anything much may « 
of arms control talks with the Aft 
cans. Russia is clearly prcpariOJ f? 
fresh arms race,; 

To last the distance, espeoW 
yjew of the limited Soviet .ewftg 


Continued on page 7 
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bKQhl government has been accu- 
j ^ bnitally chasing highly quail-. 
jf|] servants out of thelf j6bs. 
ilthalhnan of the work group on: 
g sector finances, Rudi Walther, 
lie only reason many civil servants 
yd their jobs was that they had the 
party card. He meant that they, 
jubenofthe SPD. 

tifter spoke of “a decimated" staff 
K higher echelons of the ministries. 

, typists whose only fault was to' 
jooe typing fortfte former govern- 
ed been sent home, 
the new Development Aid Minis- 
ea Wamke (CSU) denies these 
ns. He says that it is the right of 
ster to have the people of his 
around him. . 

Ii the reason that state secreta- 
fld mlnisteria/direktorcn (usually 
■tment heads) were political ap- 


f 

» i 


c fact that they, might lose . their 
tiler a, change of government does 
Iriraci from their merits and quaiir 
hoi, he says. 

Kfmutat ministers are still la- 
ig under the problems that c6me 
Ic manpower reshuffle. Weeks af- 
i change of government, the chan- 
trtlll far from complete, 
kacelior Kohl’s ministers and state 
(tries were not even able, to begin 
vlth the secretaries they, wanted, 
n now, several department heads 
personal assistants are not paid 
ainlstry budgets but from the 

Stalling game 

Continued from page l 
i dun enough warheads for a se- 
Siike, which might deter the Unit 
Mb fro m retaliating after n first 
0Wfcd StaiefThfers from state- 
i by the Soviet Defence Minister, 
del Ustinov, that the • Russians 
.be. prepared to accept this special 
?wy ,as;an, item for the Geneva 
k - .... ; .. , 

kiamo would appjy to the West’s 
it thorough checks that all disar- 
N .treaties are carried out. But 
impedes any Bpcciflo progress 
ppolnt. ! , .. . 

B resson may well he. , that, thq 
P .plans a propaganda offensive 
|bi part on the US mld-terjn clec- 
orolfa. ' ,i„; 

•economic crisis, Moscow' argues! 
We lt hard for Mr Reagan fa re- 
gbyities in.the House of RCpre- 
In favour of. restoring th4 ba^ 
I" power by arms modernisation. . 
i^viet leaders plan to encpiirage 
by lending the peace move- 
ijtopaganda suppbrt. That would 
fJS rtegotlator“s irf deheva but on 
J.' ; HertfanhBbtile 

L* 1 ! ^rTiieupIegel, 7 November 1982) 


dinUed from ps^u 1 1 
^rtce, which is inteti 
coriflderlce-building 
moting iheasured fr( 
jie Urals. 

litres' are envisaged j 
leant contexts, 1 such 1 
'tlfloatibn and' kupc 
df frbop movements. 
Bdhn govermherit w 
'dn the icy chill ‘that t 
Bhst-West ties and th 
oh ‘Moscow 'has giv< 
Jnlon is currently ini 
Nklent in pereeverii 
Process. Thomas A 
6 NoveB1 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Bonn manpower reshuffle 
causes a few headaches 


fands available from the CDU/CSU 
parliamentary group. 

This i£ because there are no vacant 
scheduled positions for the top echelon 
in the individual ministries. 

New posts had to be made available 
for the closest co-workers of the former 
ministers before their successors could 
surround themselves with people they 
wanted. • 

This personnel reshuffle took some 
tough bargaining with the personal 
council in some ministries before it 
could be completed. 

Another source of difficulties lay in 
the fact that some ministry people. for 
instance, secretaries, had to be down- 
graded in seniority and pay on being 
transferred to another department.. 1 

The obstacles are greatest in those 
ministries that had for many years been 
dominated by the SPD, mainly the Mi- 
nistries of Labour, Health, Develop- 
ment Aid, Research and Education. 

Though a civil servant with an SPD 
membership oard in his pocket is unfit 
kely to be obstructionist, the strong 
SPD groupings tfiat pip (heir hopes on 
the March elections are sticking toge- 
ther. 

The SPD parliamentary group is fir- 
ing broadsides at the personnel reshuf- 
fle. 

Herr Wamke says the SPD detractors 
must be reminded of the fact that even 
without such a far-reaching event as a 
change of government; State ’Secretaries 
and ministerialdirektoren can be tem- 
porarily retired at the state’s expense. 


This happened to more than 160 poli- 
tical civil servants during the 13 years of 
the SPD/FDP coalition. But only 35 of 
them were originally exchanged after 
the Kohl government came to power. 

In fact, it was 'Kohl himself who in- 
structed his ministers to proceed cau- 
tiously in matters of personnel. But par- 
ty pressure from the CDU/CSU along 
with pressure from the conservatives' 
parliamentary group has led to the 
shuffle of a few more. : ! 

Whenever the post of a mfnisterialdi- 
rcktor heading a 1 department had to be 
newly filled, pro CDU/CSU civil ser- 
vants got their chance to rise in the 
hierarchy, Even so, there has been tittle 
change ip. the .organisational personnel 
blueprints of the Ministries. ... 

As a result, there will be. little p^ope 
for promotions because , no posts 
are to be created. , , 

Due to former budgetary decisions, 
the number of posts has tyeen papd 
down for the past twp years. v ■ ; 

Research Minister Heinz RiesenhuT 
bpr has now applied for additional 
posts. ln his Ministry on the grounds 
that he iyants to reorganise tys research 
policy; Biit it is unlikely that his appli- 
cation will be approved since the budi 
getary committee, regardless of party 
affiliation opposes such a move; 

The number .of scheduled posts was 
greatly enlarged in . 1969 when the SPD/ 
FDP government took over. This was 
don* {ti .u, bi.d.fa satisfy the followers- of 
the two parties within the .ministerial 
hierarchy, ,, . • , 


Only a very short while' before the I 1 
October no confidence vote, vacant 
positions lyere quickly given to SPD 
; members. 

It is only natural for civil servants to 
be worried that a new minister would 
want to surround himse)f with his own 
top people. 1 ‘ 

It is equally natural for personnel 
councils to oppose this on the grounds 
that there are enough capable . people in 
the ministriesi , " > . . . > • 

The personnel council of the Labour 
Ministry has- more :cp-deterp}ination 
rights than those of other Ministries, In 
fact, , the labour - 1 minister is a 
“prisoner" pftbeCo determination Apt 
he himself so avidly promoted, says, the 
information sheet Arbeits- ynd , Sozial- 
poiitik aktuel!. .. . 

There is a mood of gloom and ' de- 
spondeiipy among CDU/.CSO civil ser- 
vants due fa the virtual non -existence of 
promotion opportunities 'despite .the 
successful defence agamst "Outsiders". 

To add insult' to inmry, the tHuS dis- 
appointed dVil 'servants' have becomi 
the butt of (heir SPD colleagiids’.mbck- 

ery. 

* Says ohe of them': “First We’ were' at a 
disadvantage ' tinder , the $PD govern- 
ment Shd now Wfe’re again 'left out In 
the' bold." '' , ,r 

- Some civil servants wete offered pro- 
motion after the change' of government 
but -turned it down; The' reasons they 
gave were mostly plausible though 
some of 'them. — -the; excessively' cau- 
tious ones — wanted to stra'ddle a fence 
until the March- election when they 
would know more about the future go*- 
verrtment. . . < • . ■■■ ■’»■ 

f ; But those who now fail to itake a-riSk 
will stand no chance of-being offered a 
promotion again if Helmut Kohl: is con- 
firmed as Chancellor, ; 

Klaus Brolchhauscpy , 
..r.i , 1,1 1 1 (FrankfurtWAIIgomeiilftZpHung 

, , , l^r.DaijpicWapd, i9 9fl<fbor J?82) 




C hristmas titae irt Hamburg will be 
marked by election campaigning 
for a new poll on December 19. It is an 
effort to give someone a workable ma- 
jority. . ' 1 " 

At the last election in June, no one 
managed to win ti majority. The CDU 
won 56 1 seats, the' SPD 55 and the 
Greens 9. Since no coalition has emer- 
ged to govern, the SPD has remained in 
office. . . 

1 Tho question Is ‘whether the politi- 
cians should have done better at com 1 
ing to a workable arrangement' at the 
(own hall. There is every likelihood that 
the composition of the ttew assembly 
Will be much the same as the present 
one. . . , 

So what happetis then? Another elec- 
tion, and so on; tintli'the outcome is just 
right? 

Party interests have chifaged irtthe 
past few months; 1 The SPD was^lad to 
have remained in government after the 
iune electionrdesplte its defeat: ' 

It reluctantly accepted the Greens 
a pretty incalculable grouping — as ne- 
gotiating partners. But the talks over 
Green support dragged On and no 
agreement was reached on such major 
points hs the exteiisibn ofthe port faci- 
lities, nuclear energy and squatting. ' 

' Initially, the SPD rejected new elec- 
tions’. It waS net until the FDP changed 
td the cbnsetvatlvtia Ift Bonn and the 
good SPD pfeffbHnaiice in the Hesse 
election that thb Hamburg SPD felt that 
the vrind was better and went into the 

offensive. 1 ' , "U L .. 

Mayor Klaiis Voh Dohnanyi said the 

talks with the Greens had broken down 
and he'demartded hew elections. 


.ii. ' »■ 




Hamburg SPD 
asks voters 
to try agaiu 

He caught is rival, bpposition lcpde'r 
Walther 'LeisJer . I^iep 1 ,(CQU). on the' 
wrong foot. Lcirier Kiep had unsuccess- 
fully demanded the di^blut^pjdf jhe. 
assembly only a few weeks earlier, pow 
he welcppied vpn Dohrianyrs proposal 
for neW elections on 1'9 pecember.; . 

Bi;t Klep found hlmsplf’leh jti toe 
lurch by his owtt part^jWhicn Suddenijf 
demanded that the .SPD : Senate, .rtplgti 
before tbe efection and tpatthe two-mtir 
jd’r parties agree that the Seriate be ibr- 

S'KSWFpSff 

jected bbtH proposals. J THe! | ( .tP0 1 's^ i 
med to be Unidter^t4d ; lti/gii ilectloii.’ '[ 

* The fact iy that the cbr^eM'atives nbw 
htivti cvefy rea^ri^m f fa’be r parti(prtir'ly 

■"itthfuliniMy- trtw «ie' et>d ; wii:w 

able to repeaflts very good results df 6 
June *when many a voter bs'ed’ the; op- 
porturtity to tetfeh fh'e ttbnn 'COifi* 
tiort partners S PD "and FDP;a lesioh.' , ' :l 
; 'It is alsb' unlikely that the GDIfirill 
get a boost from Borth/The iie\V gdSlern- 
ment there has 'bfe'eii in'offitid fdb akfidft 
while only and the deCfilbrtS it? Hak'hAd 
to make-have r beijn- Anything 1 but pbpu- 

latr and ctih hardly 'be ‘Used'lrt’chmpaigh- 

ing. "»-s 

1 MorioveiV l; the CDU> Wifi have to 
complete hgaliist tin amazingly united 


- :-?•»! I -• - •-;! l»: ■».. • - :i 

SPD .supported by -formeri Chancellor 
Helmut: Schmidt! who^will - bring, hius 
great popularity in his home city - to 
bear- i , . . 

Tbe Greem'were Reluctant to agree t0 ^ 
elections. Though noppajly. \n .favour of 
grassroots, dcffiocracy.i !)?ey would ,hayp, 
Ifaep fapfiavej prevented the dissolution 
of- the assembly and continue .negfltiat^ 
ing with the SPD. 1 i I1: i'-.- 

But since new. elections wcfa'ttnayoj- 
dable ln ti)p)png run, thpy Agreed. 

, Internally, ,the, Qrep^. ^ ffying .to, 
reconcile fwp. trends' iamoijg .tjiplr ^wn, 
ranks: the, wjfip' that is prepared iQ.jfc 
cept concessions, to the^pD jn oreje); to 
achieve, at ieas^ cjjJectfy^S: and, the 

.'m. 1 'Jlww..: 

i-L .••Jls-i.-.ui.lK -..I -'I- 

This factionalism will |iampef.| the 

Greens in their campaign., . Another 

^ptilre^Grcclrvot^ by arguftg that’ It 
accepts iheG^edti^p a 'dlScijsSpn, pan- 
tier'and that if fakes Mranmenial r prair 

' ! The FDF tiarfbwiy 1 faijndered oiWti e‘ 
five per ccntjiurdle in Jlin^, W i's iinjhce- 
ij fe do m^jbli'beMthTi' tffa'e’fa'JfatHng 
deriVortillsuig defeat in Bavaria 1 arid 

Hfesre. 

, v, If tfle Vdfefa tHre^itarti/ 

kdniBlj 1 witfioilt'iH Asdlut'e 1 majority Fqr 
hnybdd^ and thd drtrins will, 

rifegMie' agalri^ tWhrtiHjifl ! *7iU 
little option but to come fa some agr^b- 
rtifent Hriee-hfcstrictly reje’di artyctidjje- 
ratibhtidththeCDU.' mt,i urn -j-i .- i 
- Tib teartfweil wgwtmis afifet te’De- 
eeitiberj 1 - *■ -■ 

i. d J 11. ii rum ■ EarttdUt CAhtinfiti' • * 

(HannoveAche ft I I|tof3ne; 26 Octotwf 
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Integration or repatriation: right to 
choose is cornerstone of Bonn policy 


C hancellor Kohl haB been accused 
of using the issue of aliens in Ger- 
many to divert attention from other is- 
sues. 

A Spanish priest, Felix Rodriguez, 
said the high priority given to the sub- 
ject In the Chancellor's policy speech in 
the Bundestag was “no more than an at- 
tempt to justify the negative attitude to- 
wards minorities." 

He told a meeting that relations bet- 
ween German and foreigners was poor 
and could only be improved by a new 
policy towards aliens. Tho Chancellor 
had only created more uncertainty. 

Chancellor Kohl said in his speech 
that integration “is only possible if the 
number of foreigners does not keep on 
rising.” 

He announced that immigration of 
next of kin is to be restricted and that 
steps are to be taken to help voluntary 
repatriation. He was not more specific. 

“We want a humane aliens 
policy,” he said. Integration and Mo- 
tionless coexistence was an important 
aim. 

Foreigners must be able to decide 
freely whether they want to return to 
their home country or stay and become 
integrated. 

However, a spokesman for the Tur- 
kish community, Enver Kflcflkoglu, told 
a CDU meeting held to discuss Che is- 
sue that this was the clear statement 
that Turks in Germany had been wait- 
ing for. 

Another speaker at the CDU meeting 
advocated a policy of repatriation. The 
trend towards an international society 
in the Federal Republic was only help- 
ing to lend legitimacy to the G DR’s 
claim to be, historically, the only Ger- 
man state. 

Hans-Jtlrgen Schilling, general secre- 
tary of the German Red Cross, asked: 
"Are we unable to see that we here In 
the West are losing our grip on German 
history by continuing to international- 
ise, making It increasingly easy for the 
GDR to declare itself the keeper of the 
grail of German traditions?” 

He said the GDR’s historical claim 
was not warranted. But, “what if, in 20 
years, the Mecklenburger is still a 
Mecklenburger, the Thuringian still a 
Thuringlati' while we regard ourselves 
as the citizens of a Cosmopolitan and 
democratic Rhine Valley, still calling it- 
self the Rhine Valley, though with dec- 
reasing accurate?” 1 : : ■ 

The CDU bearing and an SPD panel 
discussion a short while before it 
showed that there was no sign of any 
possible solution to the aliens issue, and 
that politicians still find it very hard to 
agree on basics and, indeed, on the ter- 
minology to use. 

All participants had difficulties with 
the term "integration.",, S PD executive 
board member Herta DSubier-Gnielin 
advocated a “society open to the 
world," saying that her party rejected 
the "hysteria about Germany losing its 
national identity due to the large num- 
ber of foreigners," ! 

But she also, said r “The current un. 
certainties and economio difficulties 
have led to a progressive rejection of fo- 
reigners by the public and a nostalgic 
flight into a cocoon — something that 
applies to foreigners as well.” 





She defined integration as: More in- 
formation for both sides, an opening up 
of political and cultural organisations 
to foreigners, government assistance in 
the sectors of schooling and vocational 
training and more attention to the needs 
of foreigners in housing policy. 

The fact that integration must not be 
seen as tantamount to total assimilation 
also became obvious at the CDU hear- 
ing. 

It also became obvious that German 
sociologists and politicians differ wide- 
ly on the limits of integration. 

This made it difficult for the forei- 
gners in the audience to learn much 
from the discussion. 

For instance, economist and sociolo- 
gist Karl Otto Hondrich said: “It would 
help internal peace and the economic 
interests of Germany if relations bet- 
ween the majority and the minority 
were governed by the employment inte- 
rests of those concerned and if the gra- 


T urkish-German friendship is under 
strain because of the problems in- 
volving Turkish workers in the Federal 
Republic. 

While the new Bonn government is 
trying to draft a more viable aliens poli- 
cy, Ankara has put its ideas on the issue 
in a more concrete form. 

Despite assurances by Family Affairs 
Minister Heiner Geissler (CDU) that 
Bonn would go out of its way not to 
jeopardise German-Turkish relations, 
Turkey says they ate already in jeopar- 
dy. 

Necdet Basa, labour and social af- 
fairs attaohb at the Turkish Embassy in 
Bonn, refused to comment on the latest 
statements of German politicians about 
the issue “even if these statements are 
nbt always in keeping with basic huthan 
rights, the German Constitution and the 
CSCE Final Act."' 

He stressed his government’s interest 
in a lasting solution to the problem. But 
this would presuppose that the repatria- 
tion ofTurkish workers and their fami- 
lies was on a bilateral bqsis because, he 
said, it was a .bilateral agreement that 
brought them to Germany in the first 
place, " 

But what are such bilateral talks sup- 
posed to achieve? Ankara Prima Minis- 
ter BQlend Ulusu and his labour minis- 
ter, Turhan Esener, have, repeatedly 
said that the repatriation of Turks must 
bo voluntary, and that all financial en- 
titlements must be safeguarded. 

Basa was more specific on tho Tur- 
kish demands that were to become the 
subject of bilateral talks. He said: “We 
insist that the whole of the contribu- 
tions paid into the pensions fund, in- 
cluding the employers' share, be paid 
put with interest or transferred to the 
Turkish Social Security Office. 

, "TW 8 m |wt also include Turkish wor- 
kers who have already returned borne 
and have reached the age of 60. Turkish 
workers* corporations and individual 
returning. workers should receive Ger, 


dual integration processes were steered. 
Such administrative measures as repa- 
triation incentives and the restriction of 
next-of-kin immigration are usually 
counterproductive.” 

Professor of empirical sociology 
Hartmut Esser tried to contradict the 
claim that there were “scientifically 
provable limits to integration” 

Though integration can be hampered 
by a relatively high age at the time of 
'immigration, poor education and reli- 
gious fundamentalism, none of these 
factors are absolute obstacles. 

Concluded Esser: “In view of Ger- 
man traditions in dealing with foreign 
people over the past 80 years, it should 
not be surprising if the man in the Btreet 
falls for alienation ideologies. But when 
pfloliti clans and self-appointed experts 
on aliens do the same, they are either 
ignored or dishonest.” 

Schilling sees in the present econo- 
mic crisis a unique chance to pursue a 
vigorous policy aimed at the gradual re- 
patriation of about 300,000 jobless fo- 
reigners. 

“Every foreigner who wants to secure 
a long-term livelihood in this country 


Turkish attache 
says what 
should happen 

man financial support to enable them to 
create jobs.” 

The attach^ conceded that the pro- 
longed presence of foreigners and their 
families in host countries has created 
cumulative problems that have been un- 
derestimated - not only by the Federal 
Republic of Germany but by Turkey as 
well. 

"We have to face our responsibility 
here," he said. 

Basa censured the restrictions im- 
posed by Bpnn for the next-of-kin 
wanting to join Turkish workers in this 
country, the introduction of visas for 
Turkish visitors and the rejection by the 
public of, foreigners in general and 
Turks in particular. He said none of this 
would help the problem. 

. “Instead of talking of repatriation in- 
centives, German politicians should 
join their Turkish counterparts in work- 
ing out rational joint strategies that 
would enable the Turks in Germany to 
plan their lives over an extended period 
and enable them to decide whether they 
want to stay or return home," said Basa. 

The attachfe, an expert on Internatio- 
nal law, said that before further strain- 
ing German-Turkish relations .Bonn 
should consider Turkey's ppsition in 
the Western alliance. 

He emphasised that with its 500,000 
men Turkey had Nato's largest military 
force after the United States, that it was 
a member of the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
(OEQD) and that it was an associate 
member of the European Community 
and was aiming at full membership in 
1986. 

The frequently demanded restriction 


Every third forelgnei 
is a Turk 


m 3.95 

344 m 


Number V 
of foreigner? 
Nil.) / 

Number \ 
of Turks ) 



must be vitally interested in red 
the number of his competitors htm 
he would otherwise have no chaw] 
being accepted as a new citizen wM 
discrimination. 1 

“To guarantee the future ofthwr* 
fellow citizens with all the politics! « 
sequences this entails would amouolj 
more practical humanity than can j 
provided by those who reach for [j 
stars with their multicultural ideals' 

Schilling was the only speaker u{ 
such an interpretation of humanity j 
the CDU hearing. 


people 

|e man to run 
in place 

of Schmidt 


est Berlin Opposition leader 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, 56, is to be 
^Democratic candidate for Chan- 
In (he general election scheduled 
rch, 

Vogel, whose younger brother, 
i, is Christian Democratic 
(Minister of the Rhineland-Pulati- 
has steadily emerged as a man 
Imjoys the support of all wings of 
50. 

GatUngen-bom former Bonn 
Minister and Olympic mayor of 
wsb always top of his class at 
He was a brilliant law graduate 
|mn made headway In party poli- 

itbool and in his career he has in- 
done his homework, proved 
sand intelligent and left noth- 
lichance. 

m 34 when he was first elected 
of Munich in 1960 by 64.3 per 
of the city's voters. He was the 
I metropolitan mayor in Eur- 


remained as mayor for 12 years 
(Deutsches Aiigemeinci SoMa&ja & popularity didn't wane. In 
31 Oeia# wife 1955 h e was re-elected with 77.9 
J am of the poll, which meant that 
TfeCSU voters must have voted for 


of free movement of Turkish wwm 
within any EEC country after full in 
bershlp ■— as laid down as a Comm 
ty principle in the Treaties of Roa 
is not for Bonn but for the Comns 
as a whole to decide, he said. ' 
Despite their criticism of the Bllllu 
of the old and the new Bonn gow 
ments, the Ttirks evidently undent* 
the difficulties of the Germans. 3 
Basa: “It Is understandable that U 
Federal Republic of Germany cann 
allow the immigration of more foj 
gners, considering Its own ecbnwj 
difficulties. There is no altemadnJj 
the integration of aliens in the Gerajj 
social system. But this would prtflj 
pose the preservation of the foreign 
cultural identity." j 

In the Turkish view, German-'M 
friendship will depend on an effects 
fight against the public rejection of a 
relgners, especially Turks — a statej 
affairs that is said to be greatly. wn 
ing Ankara. 1 

Basa: "Wo .call on the mass raedJtj 
the Federal Republic of Germapyil 
eluding Turkish dailies, to helpfljjj 
come the problems through more 
tivity. 

“We regret that Germany's IW 
asylum legislation has enabled mj 
mock asylum seekers tp come to fl 
country — people who only jj 1 
cause unrest and whose left OC.W 11 
tremlst activities in the , host 
have harmed the good reputation P> 
Turkish people and led tp a hosjP*.* 
tude among the German public. ■ 
Turkish Foreign Minister liter H 

men and Labour Minister .Esener 

scheduled to visit Germany before jj 
end of the year and discuss the 
German-Turkish friendship is 
in need of new ideas if Turkey h ij’j 
tinue to play its important role »n 
Western security system. ' * J 
... .BahaOS^ 

, (General AnMJger.29Crt(*rfU 


like same time he set out to restore 
Bd order In the Bavarian SPD, 
,i reputation as a man who 
ifom thrift of Young Socialists, 
engaged In heated buttle with left- 
in the party, warned against 
he called a process of erosion In 
©and took arms against tho dan- 
- saw arising from the academic 

Ch’s SPD became increasingly 
ng Ideological lines, Herr Vogel 
slly called it a day moved to 
where he took over the housing 
io. 

f Wl an SPD party organisation in 
to pick up the bits itself, 
u Housing Minister In the Cabi- 
H by Willy Brandt as Chancellor 
ftlter Scheel as Foreign Minister 
nothing if not consistent. 

! law was, he felt, unfair. Cities 
trowing increasingly unfit as pla- 
hwblch to live. If a commitment to 
reform made him a left-winger, 
i then he certainly was one. 
the resignation of Willy Brandt 
^ncellor (Herr Brandt had very 
(roe for Hqrr Vogel's feud with 
SPD left-wingers) he was ap- 
'd Minister of Justice, 
justice Minister he made a name 
«elf as a liberal in the best sense 
Word. 

first had to advocate the inade- 
1 of the new Divorce Act but 
** * fine figure in the dispute 
^•terrorist legislation and the 
ttion of tne statute of limitations 
dcr. 

Si?®* ti me he quietly made his 
*Hft the left wing of the SPD and 
1 emerged as pne of the most im- 
members of the SPD-FDP Ca- 

ramed a-, reputation for. thinking 
•.for being able to .reconcile the 
Mings pf the party, for tolerance 
r competence. Hans-Jochen Vo- 
m our soqn. had it, was crown 
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Hans-Jochen Vogel . . . leaves nothing 
to chance, (Photo: Sven Simon) 


prince and the man most likely to suc- 
ceed Helmut Schmidt. 

In January 1981 he agreed to spear- 
head a rescue bid in Berlin, where the 
Social Democrats were making very 
heavy weather after Dietrich Stobbe 
had resigned as mayor. 

His capacity for work was impressive. 
He was known to Btay at his desk in 
Schfineberg Rathaus until well after 
midnight. The camp bed in his office 
was not a public relations stunt. 

The clash with the squatters' move- 
ment was hard work. It was largely re- 
sponsible for Vogel becoming a politi- 
cian who consistently emphasised the 
n?ed to exchange views with the young. 

After a teenager died during street- 
fighting between demonstrators and the 
police he successfully championed the 
cause of peace talks. 

But not even he was able to save the 
Social Democrats ’ from defeat at the 
polls in the divided city. Yet he stayed 
on as Opposition leader and kept up 
the good work. 

He canvassed understanding, if not 
support, for the squatters and showed 
himself to be willing to meet the New 
Left half-way. 

The Alternative List, an environmen- 
talist group, was new to the city council 
and he was keen to encourage it to 
adapt to parliamentary procedure. 

Long before SPD leader Willy Brandt 
referred to the new left-of-centre majo- 
rity, Herr Vogel showed Interest in the 
Greens and Alternatives. 

In the SPD he has steadily amassed 
credits as an integrator and a modera- 
tor. In Munich, where he had once 
done his utmost to implement policies 
he favoured, he emerged at the April 
1982 party conference as an emissary 
between the wings. 

After having created the impression 
of being something of a schoolmaster 
for years he suddenly developed a gift 
for speaking in terms as vague as those 
preferred by Willy Brandt. 

The new-Iook Vogel is In favour, at 
least for the time being, of the dual- 
track Nato resolution (and thus. If need 
be, of missile modernisation) ■ yet 
against nuclear power. 

He shows understanding for the an- 
xiety felt by young people yet can be 
sure of support from SPD right-wingers. 
The new Hans-Jochen Vogel is no lon- 
ger as easy to pigeonhole as he once 

was. . 

He must work on the assumption that 
he will not emerge victorious from the 
polls and take over as Chancellor. But 
he may fairly assume that he can be 
sure of the chairmanship of the parlia- 
mentary party instead. • 

Haas- Werner Elnecke 
(Hamburger Abendblea, 30 October 1982) 


Interior Ministry best example 
of new political wind 


N o ministry better illustrates the 
change of political direction in 
Bonn than Interior. The new minister, 
Friedrich Zimmerman n, and his parlia- 
mentary state secretary, Carl-Dieter 
Spranger, are both Bavarian Christian 
Social Union men and well-known for 
their right-wing Christian Democrat 
views. 

Their predecessors. Free Democrats 
Gerhart Baum and state secretary An- 
dreas von Schfller, were prominent 
members of the FDP left. 

It was symptomatic of the desire for 
change that the FPD was obliged. In the 
coalition talks, to exchange the key 
home affairs portfolio for the equally 
classical but less important justice de- 
partment. 

From the start the Christian Demo- 
crats as the senior partner in the new 
coalition were as determined to bring 
about changes in home affairs as they 
were in economio or social policy. 

The CDU/CSU in general, and the 
Bavarian CSU iti particular, was deter- 
mined to keep a tighter rein on the con- 
duct of affairs after the slipshod way in 
which the government had been run for 
so many years. 

Friedrich Zlmmermann's Is n name 
that can be equated with this point of 
view. Munich-bom Herr Zimmermann, 
57, calls himself a Liberal, but a Bava- 
rian one. 



Friedrich Zimmermann ... will not shirk 
responsibility. (Photo: Poly-Pr«s) 


That alone need not mean much, In 
Bavaria politicians who have been 
called to order by the courts for taking 
too tough b line on political extremists 
in the public service have been known 
to style themselves as Liberals. 

Some of his opponents are still trying 
to blacken his reputation by resurrect- 
ing the perjury case that looked, like 
ending his political career in the late 
50s. 

As general secretry of the CSU he 
had taken on the 'dirty work of ending 
the irksome political competition of the 
Biayempartei by means of the Casino 
Affair. ' 1 “ 

His perjury conviction was quashed 
on appeal, but the renson given did not 
do him much good: 

But that is all 25 years ago and those 
who still try to make political capital 
out of this old, old story are underesti- 
mating Friedrich Zimmermann today. 
Interior Minister Zimmermann has 
three characteristics that are not typical 
' of his Bavarian origins. 

He is strong on. Belf-dUcipllne, keen 
on sharp-witted analysis (although pre- 
ferably of the more forthright kind) and 


has never mode any secret of his enjoy- 
ment of wielding executive power. 

He is not a man to shirk responsibili- 
ty. While others are still talking matters 
over he will already have arrived at a 
decision. 

He has forged a second career by vir^ 
tue of these characteristics, combined 
with his capacity for hard work and the 
many political tricks at which he is a 
past master. 

Yet he still suffers from the reputa- 
tion he earned in the 50s. In his maiden 
speech to the Bundestag as Interior Mi- 
nister he referred sarcastically to his op- 
ponents. 

They suspected him of everything, he 
said, right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, but preferably the latter. 

When he took over as Minister he 
said people would be surprised how 
carefully he went about his job, contra- 
ry to his reputation. 

True enough, a change of course in 
home affairs is bound initially to be 
more a matter of words than of actions. 

On environmental conservation, 
which is part of his portfolio, Herr Zim- 
mermann has made speeches that for 
much of the time might easily have 
been given by his predecessor, Herr 
Baum. 

Both in the Bundestag and on other 
occasions he has espoused ecological 
causes so strongly that his listeners have 
been most surprised. 

Not content with that, he even en- 
dorsed regulations drafted by Heir 
Baum that would. If they were to ha en- 
forced, be a serious headache for opera- 
tors of coal-fired power stations and the 
like. 

But the regulations are not yet in 
force, and Herr Zimmermann stresses 
more than his predecessor did that a 
reasonable balance must be struck bet- 
ween economy and ecology. 

“When other people's factory chim- 
neys are smoking," runs a comment ty- 
pical of the new Interior Minister, “we 
can't afford to tie a knot in our 
own." 

The proof of the pudding Is in the 
eating, and time will tell whether the 
old environmental policy can be con- 
tinued under new management. 

A significant point is (hat Herr Zim- 
mermann has Bent his Ministry's top- 
ranking environmental expert into re- 
tirement. 

Peter Menke-Glflckert, a senior Mi- 
nistry official and leading German 
theoretician on environmental affairs, is 
now kicking his heels. 

The new man also sounds very deter- 
mined on civil service pay, a sector in 
which his predecessor was not unduly 
successful. 

. Pay rises next year will be two per 
cent at most in the civil service, he fays. 
It will be interesting to see how the coa- 
lition fares in its tussle with Its natural 
allies, the civil servants. 

It is hard to say just yet what the. pew 
government has in mind on issues such 
as data protection (computer snooping), 
anti-terrorist measures and the rights of 
applicants for political asylum. 

Please steer clear of questions that go 
beyond 6 March (the election deadline), 
he said in one Interview. He icertaliijy 
steered clear of answering questiohs qn 
such tricky subjects. 

. Economic, financial and welfare poli- 
cies hold pride of place, until the elec- 

, Continued on page 8 
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Employment: one way out 
of the dilemma 


Office machines 
computers eto 

h-He 


German unemployment is heading for 10 
per cent. Hie search for solutions conti- 
nues. One theoiy: the state must subsidi- 
se the use of manpower rather than capi- 
tal. iThis Is the opinion of Professor Wil- 
helm Henkel of the Berlin Science Cen- 
tre. In this article for Frankfurter Ruud - 
schau, Professor Hankel develops the 
argument. 

S ince resources available to a grow- 
ing population will stretch only so 
far, they must be used and distributed 
in the most effective way possible. The 
question Is how? 

The existing economic system is 
geared to distributing resources ehat are 
always in short supply to satisfy end- 
lessly growing demand on them. ' 

As useful as this principle might be in 
man^ areas ranging from fossil fuel to 
environmental protection, the resource 
of ‘‘human labour” is only conditionally 
subject to it 

Even in industrial Countries where 
work is plentiful — let' alone in devel- 
oping countries that havi little work to 
distribute — human labour is offered as 
a surplus commodity rather than one in 
short supply. ‘ 

The economists are caught in a di- 
lemma. Their advice that the produc- 
tion factor work be treated as a commo- 
dity in short supply and handled accor- 
dingly tnay be .correct and uwfqi fqriq- 
dividual employers. They must compete 
by keeping not only costs but also the 
quantity and price of the labour they 
need at an absolute minimum. 

Biit they have no way of knowing 
how laige the potential df labour 
available in their particular society and 
economy is. This Is hot their problem 
but fall* In the province of politics. 

Traditional economic schools of 
thought still hold (hat the ptoblem of 
full employment Can be solved on a 
market basis. Like with any other com- 
modity, ‘ they maintain, the surplus 
problems on the labour market chn be 
solved provided the juice is right. 

According to these theories, ,it is ulti- 
mately the, wrong (i.e, excessive) price 
df labour that is at the. root of unem- 
ployment 

As a result, there is only one enemy 
■ of- full employment, and this has been 
: created by those who should guard the 
workers’ interests: the trade unions, The 
enemy is excessive, wage .demands. , 

' This argument that full ■ employment 
can be achieved through the right wages 
— an argument readily adopted by the 
business community — ignores three 
major complications: ! 

One. ft is quite conceivable for em- 
ployers to "want” Bill employment. But 
their jnarkels do hot perniit it. It is only 
natural For VW to want to produce ever 
more Chra And fdr it to. be prepared to 
mifcte cbn^dridns regarding, wages; but 
ihhrket conditions preclude this. “ 1 

. pjrp. $p matter hW much the. wor- 
kers andthetrqde unions mpClerate 
their wage demands,' the employers 
, might not be. ablq’tp' accept the offer of 
tow wages' because they; have mpreat- 
tr^tive in vestment j^ssiblEities for their 
capital. .VjTiy should Siemens put the 
money earned hi boom periods into 
new job' creating investments when it 


can derive profits without risks by in- 
vest! ng on money markets ? 

Three. In our technical, performance- 
oriented society the employment creat- 
ing side of new investments keeps dimi- 
nishing. In primitive societies, labour 
and investment are identical. The far- 
mer who removes the stones from his 
field or drains his piece of land makes 
but one investment: his own labour. In 
modem society, individual labour has 
been replaced by investment in capital 
goods. Machines, computers and simi- 
lar devices do away with jobs without 
there being any provable link with 
wages. 

Inventions are made or not made re- 
gardless of the wage level. Take old 
Rome; Here, the excessive and unaffor- 
dable price of slaves created no techno- 
logy that, could replace human labour, 
and as a result Rome’s economy foun- 
dered on its underproductivity. 

Despite mass unemployment, starva- 
tion wages and misery, the middle of 
the 19th century saw the outbreak of the 
Industrial Revolution whose overpro- 
ductivity due to technology ultimately 
led to the hitherto unimaginable pheno- 
menon of triple growth, l.e. growth of 
employment, business profits and wa- 
ges. The same growth applied to Ger- 
many of the Kaiser's era and to the 
post-war Federal Republic. 

Now, in Germany's worst employ- 
meqt ^crisis, since the Second World 
War, all three exceptions to tbe riile’that 
the “right” wages (and free labour mar- 
kets) lead to full employment have 
come into play. 

More and more production sectors 
are plagued by saturated markets both 
at home and abroad. As a result, over- 
capacities in these sectors are growing, 
and interest rates that have outstripped 
inflation offer ever more attractive pos- 
sibilities for investments on money mar- 
kets. Less and less money therefore 
goes into capital goods. The money 
channelled into financial investments Is 
used to finance domestic and interna- 
tional redistribution processes. 

6 Earnings, financing, 
absorbent markets 
and common sense all 
V in short supply ^ 

Headlong technological progress in 
the 'Held of labflhr saving' machinery 
destroys more jobs thanit creates. 

The conclusion is obvlohs: while pri- 
mitive society needs no labour market 
at rail, to ensure the full employment qf 
those, who want to work, (he labour 
markets ip our modern^ division of la- 
bour and technology-oriented democra- 
tic society have proyed inadequate now. 
The problem . of full employment is no 
longer a market but a policy problem 
that hqs stymied our politicians. 

Policy makers will haye ieamed a 
great deal- once they come to. realise the 
limitations, of the> advice given to. them 
by such textbook economists . as the 
council of economic advisers. 

Most of these sttategies that boil 

down' to suefi restrictive' wage policies 
as Wage -freezes and wage* that lag be- 
■ hind Inflation are good for (he indivi- 
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jLal Industry in Germany is in a 
ji 30ra tons is lying unsold, 
just the latest chapter in the 
ia of the Ruhr which began In 
J50s. 

cost was regarded as essential 
onomio welfare of the nation, 
jn to keep industry going. Pro- 
ladirty word. 


dual employer, but even here they do 
not suit all of them equally well. 

Such strategies result in only a few 
more jobs or fewer layoffs unless mass 
buying power and overall demand re- 
main constant or rise. 

Forgoing wage Increases or putting 
up with a lesser rate of pay could save 
individual ' companies like AEG but 
could not bring about full employment. 

Attempts to provide relief for the bu- 
siness community by reducing wage 
and social security costs do not — as 
modern supply-side oriented econo- 
mists believe — increase the number of 
available jobs. To Start with, they re- 
duce demand ahd lead to even greater 
unemployment and social and econo- 
mic decline. 

Even the argument that domestic cost 
and income admustments are needed to 
Irtfji'rbv'c industry’s ' compel lUv'eriess 
abroad and tht the jnoney thus saved at 
home could be used for instance to pay 
'the oil bill holds no Water. 

Competitiveness now largely depends 
on exchange rates — and the USA is a 
warning example here. 1 

Exports are closely 1 linked with the 
absorption capacity of world markets 
and this capacity has been greatly im- 
paired by an (Oppressive financial crisis. 

What matters now is to overcome the 
wrong views that have for 30 Q years pla- 
gued economists and are still in evi- 
dence jn the Lambsdorff Paper — views 
to the effect than aqy market or planned 
economy can only distribute as much as 
it produces without regard for the capa- 
city of its resources and, the degree of 
employment ... As far back as 50 years 
ago when the lessons to be learned from 
the Greaf Depression were analysed it 
became obvious that, as John Maynard 
, Keynes once put it, anybody who for- 
mulates a question wrongly must inevi- 
tably conpe upyrijh th ©wrong answer. 

What matters is not how a given pro- 
duct is distributed but how a potential 
product is financed. Keynes made a few 
suggestions of which some are obsolete 
' now because they related to his time. 
Others are^so timeless as to be. worth 
being tried out today: 

• When a> demand bottleneck occurs 
because world markets are blocked due 
to over-indebtedness, the extent and 
distribution of .international financial 
means must be reorganised. 

• If demand stagnates because domes- 
tic investors avoid excessive -risks and 
prefer , to invest their funds on money 
markets that. involve no risks and carry 

• interest rates that outstrip inflation, ei- 
ther the interest rates or the risks or 
both must be reduced. ... 

The two problems are evidently 
closely related. Without adequate re- 



industry 


forms of the, defective international 
netary situation we can neither rtv£| 
se world markets nor put interest 
structures back into alignment. 

And without guarantees against 
cessive investment risks we cannot i| 
the flight of money into financial 
vestments that reduces the numb# 
available jobs. . -, (i . 

Tjiis shows how naive and dapj 
it is to attempt to solve the emplo) 
problem on a national basis and by 
growing deficit spending. 7W? q* 
like previous ones — has an 
roots, and. there is no fiscal bo 
mechanism that could solve it, ml 

disappear. c.o.k.h.tc. H a irea db are J n 

Reduced to a simple formula, l , _ 

means: The Western governments [ha [PYlllPQ 
their central banks must at last am I'VAUlVo 

a common International, monetqq? 
cy that — as a short tenti object 
would consolidate the shaky inters 
nul credit pyramid and that (In (he jH the largest consumer goods 
term) would effectively limit intend In the country, is wracked 
nal new indebtedness. . . ■ ; ^ptdos and financial troubles. 

It is this indebtedness that Is the) major cases involve two of the 
cause of the monetary unrest end tl^ ^panics, the Mlback group 
tendant steep exchango rate fl»fl wnwrlc, which employed respec- 
tions couples with escalating jptfl and 800. 
rates to protect national money a ’*** One reason for the collapse 
kets. . ;■ ^Mibach grew Into a textiles em- 

As a parallel measure, we *9 quickly. Finally it was uhable 
forms of investment promotion. Ills Mth 1*5 size, 
the inves(ment of capital .that M h*lso hit by the trend towards 
the real assets of the entrepreneui Nothing that hit its worsted 
the expense of the assets of non-flj jjhe final blow was declining 
prciieurs that needs tax relief; ta * k 'demand and high Interest ra- 
should be given for the proven,^ 

increased labour. ( JA once belonged to Hendrik 

Any economic, and labour nu though it was not involved 
policy maker knows that additional jjMems of the Delden empire, 
cost money! The businessman -W » Jwary, EUermark acquired seo- 
tes a, new job provides relief for ffte fanner Delden concern and 

tidn’s 1 social security ftinds arid ffl* * off tiiore than It could chew, 
national coffer* through' added t» jWs mean that the large textile 
venue. He therefore has not ontyi J Germany have a tougher time 
ral but an economically justified « «r small and medium competl- 
to the state’s and the workers* fuj* ^necessarily. The Nino AG In 
participation in his job creating for example, has a payroll of 
ment.' -.i "■ 

. To start with, we must overco^^ 
provincialism that believes (hat 

country ha* no influence on (he - -..V ^ VBA IU J l (VIC 

economy. The truth is that tflB !S? bc ^ 0 reU!bst DM8m. 
econdmy can be influenced hy.^J^improveiherit cam 

portirtg nations that depend on »■ 

must agree to overcome their JJ* 1 * 
blockad* if the threatening fi fla 
crisis is not to lead to, a further, 
crisis with all the disastrous cortf 


l^bie tip ^Uh Its best business 
® ten years, with ' a profit of 
w the year to 31 MarCh 1982. 
18m. 

came only af- 

- in production capacity and 
u* process' ' was qnly eom- 
?T a Iot of w ear and tear on the 


ia wun an me uisnawww** — t wear and tear is part and 

— as demonstrated 50 yedn ^If^we textiles industry today, 
here are twp possible strategic^ 'sdiisiry Can cxpect little c 


ces 

There are twp possible 

The debts of near insolvent 'dw 

countries ahd the wWker Eas* 


vui. expect little profit 
-domestic market and needs to 
..ttports. But exports are be- 


countries ahd the weaker ^ j^gpoits. But exports 
epuntries must Be 1 waived or ■‘rppiere and jno re difficult. 
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This mentality was so entrenched that 
efforts by mining interests to get involv- 
ed in nuclear energy were blocked. 

Diversification attempts were viewed 
with suspioion and prevented where 
possible. The industry wanted to take 
part in developing Rotterdam harbour 
for when the international coal demand 
rose again. But that involvement was 
stopped. 

The industry then agreed on prices 
with the electricity companies. Bonn 
stepped in and, to save the purchasers a 
laughable DM6 a ton, reduced the 
agreed price by that amount. 

As a result, the nation's largest coal 
producer, Ruhrkohle, found itself with 
a cash defiolt of DM360m. 

Ruhrkohle has always been a politi- 
cal issue, particularly when times are 
hard, Then "the sick man of the Ruhr” 
needs cash, and no government, state or 
Federal, can afford to let it fail. 

Nuolear energy power stations have 
for decades been kept out of the coal 
mining region because every megawatt 
of nuclear energy would of necessity 
lead to a deoline of coal capacities. 

While nuolear energy accounts for 50 
per cent of the energy generated in 
Lower Saxony, its share of the Ruhr 
area'a energy la zero. 

Ruhrkohle has no objection to the 
fact that the miners union, (IG Berg- 
bau) with its 96 per cent membership of 
the labour force in that branch of indus- 
try is a dominant factor in North Rhine- 
Westphalia's politics. 

Nuclear power, stations the Ruhr 
would Inevitably have been the death 
knell for the mines. But, as things stand, 
North Rhine-Westphalia's coal-genera- 
ted eleotricity ia exported to other sta- 
tes. 

But even in economic boom times, 
the Ruhr melodrama does not turn into 
a comedy but into a spoof. 

It Is in Buch times that Ruhrkohle has 
a share in such pilot projects as coal Li- 
quefaction. 

But as soon as Ruhrkohle tries to es- 
tablish major plants to convert coal into 
valuable raw materials for the chemical 
industry or the energy market it is Inevi- 


tably put in its place and told to pro- 
duce at cost. 

All this has its roots in the realisation 
that no coal can be produced in the 
Ruhr area without government assist 
ance in one form or another. 

Even so, the industry remains opti- 
mistic, pinning its hopes on a world- 
wide economio recovery and rising oil 
prices, which also boost the gas prices. 

If the price of oil and gas starts going 
up Bgaln, the prices on the world coal 
market will also go up. 

And once the high temperature reac- 
tor in Schmehausen has proved that it 
can produce the necessary heat for coal 
processing at a reasonable price (and 
hence for the steel and chemloal indus- 
try as well) business in the whole Ruhr 
area might pick up once more. 

It is thus quite possible that the time 
will come in the Ruhr region as well 
when the slogan "Coal Plus Nuolear 
Energy” will apply. 

. All this could happen at the very mo- 
ment when the contract for Ruhrkohle 
expires in 1986. 

The mines could then be operated by 


Less oil, more coal 



owners who would also operate coat 
processing installations and who could 
actually make money , from coal, This 
would mark the end of the melodrama. 

K. Haas Baumann 

' (Dio Wclt.3 November I «2) 


Continued from page 8 - 

through measures of the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and the annual 
world economic summit This would 
only benefit the exporting hatlons. 

A liberal world trade on which In this 
country alone one-third <to four- fifths of 
industrial jobs depend cannot survive If 
ever more participants in it -become in- 
solvent A flight into protectionism (and 
the deliberalisation of trade and the 
flow of money) would be disastrous. 

Two: The EEC — and other 
"incomplete!* common markets and 
communities of nations — is faced with 
the problem of relieving not only Its 
market for goods but also its money 
markets of the dollar fixa(lon, 

The European Monetary System 
(EMS) could provide both a model and . 
a chance. But it would have to go a de- : 
cisive step further and make it incum- 
bent upon the partners ip it not to float 
their currencies individually against the 
dollar but as a community. 

A collective Ecu float would provide ' 
all partners in the EMS boat With more 1 
scope for interest ratps that are uncou- : 
pled iYom American Interest rates. 

So far, a common * EMS monetary ' 
policy towards the outside world has 
foundered on the opposition of its In- 
ventor apd main beneficiary: the Fede- 
ral Republic of Germany. Why? ' 
Because this country wanted the be- 
nefits of the EMS (i.e. exports that are 
unhampered by exchange rate fluctua- 
tions in the. EE£ which accounts fqr 


Continued from page 2 
potential, Russia's rear needs to be 
clear. In 1969 the Sjno-Soviet clashes on 
the Ussuri prompted Mr Brezhnev to 
embark on the policy of detente to pro- 
vide relief on the Western front. 

This time he plans to canvass Chinese 
faVdiir to gain cover in the east should 
fresh tension occur to the west. But at 
present Moscow would be no moi'e 
than bluffing if it were to try to play the 
China card. 

: The Europeans Mil be umtbfe at the 
Madrid conference to prevent the su- 
perpowers from shelving the Helsinki 
prbeess. The purpose of the conference 
is to review progress in carrying out the 
Helsinki accords. 

As lohg as martial law Is maintained 
in Poland and repression is intensified 
eisewherd in the East bloc a positive 
conclusion will be Impossible to reach. 


Mr Kampelmann was absolutely 
clear on the US attitude. America, he 
said, saw no prospect of business as 
usual. It did not wdrit the conference to 
drag on for ages. 

The Europeans are not yet prepared 
to accept that the demise of the Helsln* . 
kl process is imminent. Bonn and Paris 
in particular are reluctant to wave , 
| goodbye to their diplomatic brainchild, 
the European disarmament conference. 

Yet as long as the superpowers' arms 
control talks make no headway the Eu- 
ropean conference stands no chance of 
getting off the ground in any case. 

; The Madrid conference ^ unlikely to 
relieve tension. In acting out mutual 
, recriminations it is more likely to heigh- 
ten it. 

So the US proposal Is at least worth 
considering. pj gter Schrdder 

\ (SQddeuiiche Zeitung, 2 November 4982) 


two-thirds ,of Germany's total exports) 
without being, prepare^ to pay the price 
of supporting weaker partner. currencies 
more thaq it hag done up to now. 

What is the point in Chancellor Kohl 
assuring President. Mitterrand and the 
French public that his country had no 
intention of taking advantage of the 
weakness of the French franc (by pot 
encouraging the flight qf money from 
France) while at the same time refusing 
to proride credit |n support of the frano 
and reduce interest rates stlU further? ■ 

Integration is neither a one-way street 
nor is it mere payment of contributions 
to EEC coffers. It is also an affirmation 
of the common monetary policy, the 
best guarantor against too much Euro- 
pean (regionally and structurally creat- 
ed) inflation. " 

' - New fonhs of national social, part- 
nership and incomes policy are long 
overdue. 

Such a polioy calls neither for wage 
freezes as suggested by Labour Minister 
BIflm nor for intolerable wage decrea- 
ses. 

‘ What matters in the. present crisis is 
to provide relief on both the financing 
and cost side for undercapitalised ma- 
jor apd small Companies (ranging from 
AEG to those Bmall employers who ac- 
count fdr three-quarters of the jobs in: 
this country). 

The businessman who creates addi- 
tional jobs is entitled to tax relief for his 
job creating investment. 

.But we alsojneed a system of wage 
payments whereby a portion of the pay 
would remain In the Company as ah in- 
veatiheht and thus relieve the employer 
of some of the buden of debt servicing. 

, This would provide additional job se- 
curity by boosting the liquidity of em- 
ployejv and reducing their investment 
risks. The money thus channeled to the 
employer could be secured in both fi- 
nancial and legal terras. 

"ThU is a wide open, unexploited field 
,;for collective bargaining provided the 
parties do not regard each other as ene- 
mies, But in any crisis - and particularly 
, in this one — earnings, financing and 
absorbent markets are in short supply 
•■ — and so Is common sense; not so 
, much among those who are directly af-> 
fected ny the crisis but among those 
who represent them: governments and 
the parties to collective bargaining act-! 
ing like "welfare doctors” and treating 
tiieir patients with yesterday's remedies. . 

Wilhelm Hankel 

j (Prink farter Rundschau, 2 November 1982) 
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Bonn still to decide as third sea law 
conference illustrates a point 


B onn is still deciding what to do 
about the new Law of the Sea Con- 
vention. 

The Third UN Conference on the 
Law of the Sea (Undos III) is to be 
wound up at the beginning of Decem- 
ber when the Final Act is signed in Ja- 
maica. 

But this ceremony need be no guide 
to the significance of the convention. 
It merely confirms that delegations have 
agreed on a specific convention draft. 

The convention will not bo legally 
binding until it has been ratified by 60 
states,' and even then it will only be 
binding on signatories. 

So time alone will tell whether the 
outcome of nine years of talks will be in 
keeping with the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

Tho aim of the conference was to 
reach agreement by consensus. In this it 
failed. The United States voted against 
the draft in April. So did Israel, Turkey 
nud Venezuela. Bonn abstained. 

Washington has since reaffirmed its 
displeasure with the convention and 
said it will not be signing the treaty. 
Bonn Is still reviewing the outcome. 

Tlie old Bonn government was keen 
to have the Law of the Sea Tribunal 
based in' Hamburg. Bonn stressed that 
Hamburg's application in no way preju- 
diced the government's decision for or 
against the convention. 
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But the application only made sense 
If it was assumed that Bonn was broad- 
ly in favour of the convention as envis- 
aged. 

Preliminary statements by Foreign 
Office staff suggest for the time being 
that Bonn may well be prepared to sign, 
whereas reservations and a wait-and-see 
approach are evident at the Economic 
Affairs Ministry. 

The final decision now rests with the 
new Bonn government. 

Signing the convention as it stands 
has no financial consequences, al- 
though the work of the prepcom, or 
Preparatory Commission, will cost 
about S1.3m a year. 

The prepcom, which is to cany out 
the provisions of the convention until 
such time as it comes into force, is to be 
funded from the ordinary UN budget. 

By virtue of this odd decision agreed 
by the conference, opponents of the 
convention will help to finance it. But 
the costs will be much greater once it 
comes into force. 

The general running of the conven- 
tion is expected to cost about $ 35 m<u 
year. Initial investment in the Interna- 
tional Sea-Bad Authority will total 
nearly $ 2 bn. 

Costs are to be shared in accordance 
with the UN cost-sharing formula, 
which would mean the Federal Re- 
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public of Germany would have to foot 
about eight per cent of the bill. 

If the United States reftised to have 
anything to do with the convention, 
Bonn's share of the expenses would be 
about 1 1 per cent or more. 

The legal consequences that arise 
from signing the Final Act have not yet 
been clarified. By the law of inter- 
national agreements as conventionally 
observed, signing a convention is not 
necessarily binding. 

But a state must, once it has signed a 
convention, make sure that its beha- 
viour no longer prejudices the aims and 
purposes of the agreement. 

This requirement applies to both bi- 
and multilateral agreements, but its spe- 
cific repercussions in connection with 
the Law of the Sea Convention are still 
for from clear. 

The major issue is that of the legal 
framework for sea-bed mining once the 
convention has been signed, given that 
by the terras of convention sea-bed min- 
ing is to be the responsibility of the Au- 
thority. 

It is hard to say whether signing the 
convention will authorise tho Authority 
to assume responsibility. 

An important aspect is that for sea- 
bed mining special preliminary, or tran- 
sitional provisions have been included . 

In respect of what are called pioneer 
investors the convention seems likely to 
I.appljtin advance, as it were* - ... 

The developing countries are in any 
case of the opinion that an international 
authority ought to govern sea-bed min- 
ing, regardless whether or not the con- 
vention is signed. 

The industrialised countries object. 

if an industrialised country that had 
signed the convention were to continue 
to allow national regulations unilateral- 
ly to apply to sea-bed mining, an inter- 
national tribunal would probably have 
to decide on whether the country was 
ucting within its rights by doing so. 

Regardless of tho specifically legal 
aspects of signing, where sea-bed min- 
ing is concerned, signing the convention 
Is sure to be more in keeping with the 
ideas of those who favour internationa- 
lisation than with those of advocates of 
temporary national activity. 

The consequence for German indus- 
try would be the need to invest heavily 
within a legal framework fraught with 

Zimmermann 

Continued from page 5 

tions, the new government is fond of 
saying. 

That is certainly what it says when it 
is asked why so little has been said so 
far about its policies on legal and home 
affaire. 

Unlike the policies that are said to 
enjoy priority, home affairs are only 
partly reflected in legislation. The Inte- 
.rior Minister takes minor decisions al- 
most daily that might change the coun- 
try imperceptibly, step by step. 

If doubts ever arise, Friedrich Zim- 
mermann can be sure to decide in fa- 
: vour of strengthening the state’s hand. . 

Rudolf GrosskopfT 
... (Deutsche Allgeinelnes Sonnlagsblau, 

7 November 1982) 
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uncertainties that would not i* 
such an extent if Bonn were 
the convention. 

Repercussions other than thos 
national sea-bed mining interests 
also be borne in mind. Only 
tives of countries that have sL 
convention can serve on the prep« 
The prepcom must work wiihi, 
framework of the convention k 
have substantia] leeway to dtdi 
portant details. * 1 

So it could well be argued ilJ 
this reason alone it is Importantti 
the convention and make sure oil 
com membership as soon as poai« 
Tho Federal Republic of Gm 
would enjoy observer status oij 
commission even if it were not 19 ] 
the convention, however. j 
Besides, what wight will the veil 
a single industrialised country c« 
Experience gained in the course of] 
ference negotiations are not end 
ing from Bonn's point of view. ; 
. The world is still busy weif 
the advantages and disadvan^, 
the convention. In the EEC BrJ 
present seems unlikely to sign, 
Belgium, Luxembourg and Italy, 
The way a number of devel 
countries, such as Ecuador and i 
will decide is not yer clear. / 
and Venezuela are strictly op 
the convention as it now stands. . 

If leading industrialised coig 
were not to sign, there would dtd£ 
be an effect on tho convention’s in 
national standing. 

It must be realised, however, tha 
decide against the convention is od 
opt for the legal position of old. 

The distribution of a third of 
world's seas, the coastal and ail 
waters, is no longer a disputed 
In the course of the UN cool 
so many coastnl countries havec 
their minds and decided, both in 
and in practice, in favour of a 
bution that new customary rights 
said to have arisen. 

This will not apply to all the dd 
of the convention, such us lheexd 
economic zone or the continental 
provisions, but the busic outlines of 
new arrangements are clour. . „i 
This legal development is of great; 
portunce for any assessment of IM 
venlion. It means tliut in the 
ahead attention must be paid ( 
to sea-bed mining. > 

The convention’s provisions on ; 
bed mining are governed by glohalj 
siderations of economic planning 
control aimed at ending the free 
in an entire sector of the world 
my. What is more, it is a sector t 
be of extraordinary importance 
context of the new international 
mic order, . 

. Bonn vyijl have to bear innu^i 
the converilion will to some extejfj 
blish a firm legal framework 
Law of the Sea. 

By signing It Bonn would be Of 
a contribution toward orderly, art 
ment of international relations- .-A 
But tho course the Law of 
Conference has taken over the P®J 
years shows up the limitations « 
assumption. j 

Few international gatheringsjj 
cent decades have shown as-aWJ 
Unclos III that international raj 
are not governed by organisation 
statesmen committed to intern# 11 ! 
ideals f 

Even in this day and age the n* 
interest of sovereign states P re '*jj 
this is something Bonn must s umy 
in mind. ' Dr Dr Rudolfs 

(FrankfiirierAllgemdfj. 

filr Deutschland. 2 Nove®# 


E ENVIRONMENT 


Rhine pollution ‘serious 
but not hopeless’ 






fli 

Rhine, Hnns-Gcorg Winter told 
Frankfurt press coufcrencc, had 
d poorer shape than it was toduy. 
Vinter chairs the international au- 
of Rhino catchment urea water 

46 nid-60s the river reeked of 
i, was caked in detergent foam 
fan carried downstream a cargo 
fish. 

e problems, he said, had at least 
been dealt with. 

situation is serious but by no 
hopeless," said Dietrich Ruchuy, 
lent of the North Rhine- Westphu- 
uteraad waste authority, 
lems persisted. There might have 
definite improvements but they 
not disguise the fact that further 
aspeciflc pollutants were most im- 


£ 


e Water, A Critical Review wus 
ding of the press conference. It 
mended by scientists und local uu- 
officials under (he aegis of tho 
1 Industry Association. 

: undeniable progress the re- 
did not always leave the chemical 
in the clear, and its spokesmen 
sable to dispel suspicions that 
crittlfe done to prevent water 
'mi. 

water of flic Rhine lukes some 
both for the level or pollution 
idi it is subjected und for the uses 
kh it is put. 

iwater thul flows along it umount 
■H2 per cent of the river water or 
intern world, but 20 per cent of 
West's chemical companies are 

1fl o die Rhine. 

Rhino’s catchment area also sup- 
20 million Europeans, including 
million Germans, with drinking 


I 

\i 


H 


S 


ii 


'985 the chemical industry ex- 
cuse between 12 and 14 billion 
metres or wuter a ycur. 

JJ people will bo surprised to 
il takes 20 litres of water to 
'litre of beer, 400 to 1,000 litres 
a kilogram of writing paper 
litres to make a car. 

I*™ Selenka of Bochum Universi- 
Jrtment of hygiene said the most 
wne additives to Rhine water 
flosphates, organic chlorides, 
fc| aromatic hydrocarbons, de- 
organic substances and u hea- 
id of salt. 

^led for an ecological frame- 
i'kn for major sectors and reo- 
J 51 ' of construction and deveiop- 
in the entire region to main- 
■dwape integrity and the natural 
. °f plants and animals. 

J** be felt, might be more Impor- 
the long term, but in the short 
J^nty must be given to reducing 
unt of toxic substances pumped 
.river. 

^ water had recently been found 
,n taces of chlomitrobenzole, a 
®n. No-one knew where it came 
w ? tcr works in Holland tempo- 
' bed h halt to the use of Rhino 
“Uapwater. 

range of problems arose 


however. Tiiey were both scientific and 
financial. 

Heinrich Sontheimcr, a Karlsruhe 
University hydrochcmist, said’ there 
were not always solutions to everything. 
Foreign bodies could make up 5 to 15 
per cent of water undergoing purifica- 
tion. 

Some were natural hilmic substances 
and thus not unduly important, al- 
though not all were unimportant. 

They included polar halogens and 
sulphur compounds that ought not, he 
said, to be found in tapwater. 

“In the final analysis,” he said, “there 
ure going to have to be specific recom- 
mendations on these substances that 
will mean they must be retained at the 
point of input." 

His views tallied with those of other 
experts. Klaus Haberer of Wiesbaden 
waterworks said nearly all purification 
techniques had been harnessed, and 
none was 100 per cent effective. 

Processing often was only 50 to 75 
per cent effective, and even combined 
processes seldom managed to be more 
than 90 to 99 per cent effective. 

He concluded that effluent toxins 
which were difficult to eliminate would 
best be dealt with by recycling or con- 
version of manufacturing processes. 

Helmut Grelm of the Radiation und 
Environmental Research Establishment, 
Munich, felt unable to rule out possible 
long-term effects of tapwater toxins on 
■ people* < • - 1 * 

They could not be ruled out entirely, 
ut leust not in theory, although they oc- 
curred in such small quantities that 
public health in general could not be 
said to be in jeopurdy. 

There was no way of saying, he said, 
whether combinations of toxins occur- 
red that might cause cancer. 

Scioncc, ho regretted, lmd declined in 
credibility. It lucked conviction. That 
wus why, in Iris opinion, epidemiologi- 
cal research should look into tho possi- 
ble link between cancer und impure wa- 
ter. 

Industry, Herr Ruchay concluded, 
sounding a positive note, was readier 
than five or six years ago to report acci- 
dents. 

He said companies and local authori- 
ties should pool information more ef- 
fectively to eliminate potential dangers 
the existence of which could not be de- 
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Whale hunt protest 

Greenpeace uses a 60ft blow-up rubber modal of a sperm whale to demonstrate 
outside the Norwegian embassy In Bonn against Norway’s whale huntlng.(Phoio:dpu) 

Eberhard Wcisc, works manager of f,L A nr 1 * 4 . 4.1 A 

Bayer Chemicals in Leverkusen, went lYUT S SHOW 11 ill C 
into Herr Ruchay’s suggestion that dan- # # 

gerous substances might arguably be IT) 

dispensed with. IIUWWl III 

On environmental grounds certain -m j * . 

products would sooner or later no Ion- CCOlOfiV (lCDftlC 
ger be manufactured, he said. But he 

to go into details. T lM ft"’ P °? 1CS ,n C ? erma,,y 

Despite such concessions, industry : * arei , 1 1 ^kmg environmental protec- 

objects to environmental protection tion seriously enough. ■■ 

ending growth, according to Constance . A debate on the subject lius been held 
University economist Holgcr Bonus. 'J the Bundestag. All that happened is 

He was opposed to the “singie-chim- . that a lot of.fme words were spoken but 
ney policy” and to u strategy consisting ,l0t raan y MPs bothered even to turn up. 
exclusively of restrictions. Ho felt it The debuto was called to discuss Glo- 
hampered technological progress in en- bal 2000, an American survey drawn up 

vironmental prbtcctloil rather than by scientists at lire request of President 

boosting it. ^urter. ... 

He proposed linking neighbouring Global J)Q0 paints an apocalyptic 
production facilities to "bubbles" us picture. Fow doubt that what the scien- 
practised in the United Stales. l * sta predict will happen. 

The idea was to lay down a specific Industrialised countries must hold 
pollution level that could bo reached by buck on exploiting nature. But the first 
cutting back heavily in some instance victims will bo the developing countries 
and less heavily in others. because indiscriminate felling of tropi- 

Seven-figurc savings had been tho re- Cil j ram forests is leading to changes of 
suit, and us a further incentive credits at climate and growing areas of desert, 
un environment bunk were Issued in re- I be report says the North-bout It con- 
turn for further cuts. *Jict will worsen as n result. And zones 

Credits could bo sold, lent to some- dead forests, polluted ground water and 
otic else or simply kept In reserve, Herr poisoned seu food are only part ol whut 
Bonus explained. >»es in store for today s children. 

They would certainly make it Into- u cIc ? r lhat action must be tuken. 

resting for companies to develop addi- . ^ ul Hltle is, either in the Federal Re- 

lional environmental protection technl-' public of Germany or elsewhere, 
ques. There would also be an incentive Appeals in the Bonn Bundestag must 
to say exactly how much pollution is re- not close our eyes to.the fact that there 

leased. Wolfgang Plischko are not even the beginnings of an ap- 

(Franfcfurter Rundschau, a October I9S2) P™ch »0 avoiding the catastrophe. 

As soon as: action is culled for, the 
old disputes resurface, such as which 
pHrty.'does piast towards environ mental 
protection/ - 1 

Yardsticks are applied that appear 
narrowminded given the threat. that fa- 
ces the world at large. 

How long it' took-for the politicians 
to pay attention to acid rainl How long 
will it take fori the cause,- sulphur diox- 
ide pollution, to be seriously combated? 
•1 There: js powerful opposition to res- 
trictions or any kind. <How long will it 
be before there is uny stop 10 the was- 
tage of' rUw materials and domestic 
drinking water? 

What practical dhape is much-vaun- 
ted solidarity with the Third World to 
take? : ' 

The timeihas come to arrive at an an- 
swer to* these and similar questions. 
None were given 1 in the Bundestag de- 
bate. • • ' r 1 1 ■ 

(NOmbcrger Nachrichfefl. 29 October 1982) 
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Accidents: why some people rush to 
help and others just look on 


i !i n ; . 

ji ii: 


P olice and ambulance services often 
arrive at accidents to find plenty of 
people looking on but no one helping. 

It is a criminal offence not to help, 
but that doesn't make any difference. 
Why? 

A Marburg University psychologist, 
Professor Hans Werner Bierhoff, lins 
spent years trying to find out. 

He found that accident witnesses 
show little inclination la help if they are 
not alone. This social inhibition becurv 
evident in experiments 
Students who were in the process ut 
filling in a questionnaire heard a crash 
next door. A woman had apparently 
fallen off a ladder and was lying on the 
floor — evidently hurt. 

When they were alone, almost 70 per 
cent of the students rushed next door. 
But only seven per cent did when there 
was someone else with them in the 
room who a|so failed to help. 

Further studies showed that the wil- 
lingness to help diminishes in direct 
proportion to the number of witnesses. 
There are several reasons for this. 

For one thing, responsibility in a 
group is split. Everybody knows that 
there are others who could help. As a 
result, they feel less personal responsi- 
bility. . 

The Importance of personal responsi- 
bility became evident in childhood. Ol- 
der children who have been expressly 
told to look after another child are 
more likely to help in the case of ah ac- 
cident than they would be if they bad 
not been put in charge. 

There are specific situations that en- 
courage the shirking of responsibility. 
Witnesses to accidents are likely not to 
do anything if there Is somebody who 
appears particularly skilled - in help- 
ing. People are particularly reluctant to 
help in cases where this means over- 
coming a revulsion. 

There is no willingness to help a per- 
son bleeding from the mouth when 
there is a doctor present. 

Victims are also likely to be left to 
their owrt devices when other potential 
helpers are nearer to the scene of the 
accident 1 ■ 

Some factors are positive: adults are 
more prepared to help in the presence 
of children. 1 - ■ i 
The similarity of the victim with the 
potential helper also tends to arouse 
willingness to lend a hand. 

People are more prepared to rush to 
tho aid of somebody who belongs to the 
same social group ~ possibly in the be- 
lief that one could find oneself in tho 
same situation. 

Too many witnesses reduce the *vil- 
lingness to help because their own pas- 
siveness seems to minimise the serious- 
ness of the accident. • 

When witnesses to an accident just 
stand around not knowing what 1 to do 
everybody Is likely to come to the dan- 
gerous conclusion ithat the accident is 
not all that serious.;. After all, they 
argue, everyone else seems to consider 
it harmless. 

Suppose 'somebody next door falls 
off a ladder, bringing. a bookcase down 
on top of him. The witnesses are bound 
to be startled at first.. If at that moment 
they, don't lookiat each other there will 
be.no joint rescue action because no? 
body wants to expose himself to ridicu- 
le due to an excessive response. 


However, this "pluralistic ignorance" 
only applies when the seriousness of the 
situation is not immediately evident — 
as perhaps in cases where the accident 
takes place in another room or another 
house. 

Some researchers hold that the very 
fact of being observed curbs the perso- 
nal desire to help. 

But these research results arc not uni- 
form. They suggest that the effects of 


being observed depend on the cultural 
norms and habits of the witnesses. 

Witnesses to an emergency are the 
more likely to overcome their inhibi- 
tions the more the victim seems to de- 
pend on their help, Le. in situations 
where the emergency obviously refutes 
the old adage that everybody is respon- 
sible for his own fate. 

People in need of help are more like- 
ly to be left in the lurch if bystanders 


feel that “they have brouahi k 
themselves." * 1 

This would apply in cases w k R . 
victim was drunk at the time offe, 
dent and therefore “deserved whu 
got.” 

By the same token, people who i 
themselves in trouble without thwj 
tributing to it can be more certain 
sympathy. I 

But there are also what mightbej 
ed born Samaritans: people who] 
lieve that there is a just order h 
world are more likely to go out of j 
way to help others. ] 

But this helpfulness, the pswU 
gists say, also serves the purpo«o!j 
serving the Samaritan’s Idealised! 
lure of the world. 

(KOIner Sladt-Anzelgef, 29 Oflobtt a 



"Lufthansa will continue to put the emphasis 
on courting the business traveller.” 


Airline Executive (Washington) April 1861 
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THE CINEMA 

Romy Schneider’s last film: 
boring and superficial 

1 Well-disposed people call this sort of 
thing a “film for the people". It is part 
of Romy Schneider's tragedy to have 
frequently — and towards the end too 
frequently — had to work with poor di- 
, , , , „ rectors like Jacques Rouffio. 

W Sdineider s last film Du Spa- Michel picco|ii H( . lmut Grlem and 

mrgSngenn von Sans Souci, is a Marla Schell are mere parodies of 
8 one in which superficial emo- themselves. They are only there to help 
are piled on top of each other. the act i on un fold, and the very fact that 
Ibas the Frenchman s favourite ste- there are no close . ups of them shows 

ijypea: whores with a heart and Ger- t j iat the director did not succeed in 

a without. . adequately exploring the personalities 

Ike film was called Romy Schnel- involved 

imparting film”. But the term is mis- There* are moments when Romy 
ding because it evokes the idea of an Schneider's unique talent lights up, mo- 
tile last will and testament. In reah- me nts in which mere pose is overpow- 
lowever, it was the tragic arbitrari- ered by the neurotic though highly 
a of death that wielded its power sensitive acting personality; and mo- 

1 ... . . ments that make one ponder a some- 

H is also pure and pointless coinci- what wasted artistic life, 
a that this production by Jacques It was also Kcsse , who provided the 

rffio was to become Romy Schnel- material for Luis Bunuel's exciting film 
blast film. _ _ Uetle de Jour. It might seem idle to spe- 

Dils is so even if, til an interview, cu j a t 0 on how Romy Schneider would 
ny Schneider said: "For me, Die j iavc developed under a great director 
■mkrgfingcnn von Sans Souci Is llke Bimue |. Be this as it muy> R 0u ffio 
s ihan just a film — • much was ignorant or he would not have gi- 
*1" . . ven Romy Schneider the dual role. 


S0mfoTiI™i™ P MjS ? as f IT E , uro g e - P n al1 'ntercontlnental routes we offer the legendary 


1 iony Schneider's last film, Die Spa- 
fargBngerin von Sans Souci, Is a 
one in which superficial emo- 
are piled on top of each other. 

)bes the Frenchman's favourite ste- 
[jypea: whores with a heart and Ger- 
ts without, 

Ike film was called Romy Schnei- 
“parting film". But the term is mis- 
£ng because it evokes the idea of an 
tile last will and testament. In reali- 
lowever, it was the tragic arbitrari- 
3 of death that wielded its power 
s. 

1 is also pure and pointless coinci- 
de that this production by Jacques 
i dfio was to become Romy Schnei- 
fr last film. 

Ibis is so even if, in an interview, 
sy Schneider said: “For me, Die 
tniergSngerin von Sans Souci Is 
« than just a film — much 
itl" 

Iiiould be doing her less than just- 
iio classify this remark as the usual 
lulk. it Is in no way unusual for high 
tie artists to have a very vngue idea 
ifcfir own work. In any event, Romy 
taider'a last film has turned out to 
biker mediocre. 

Hwj «iy introduction with its credits 
inderscored with the false pathos of 
fcntious violin music that has notli- 
Ito do with genuine melancholy. It 
finales the film throughout. 

H» story Itself unfolds on two time 
U begins with the urrlvul nt (he 
ftairportofMax Bnumstoin (Michel 
/Wli), anxiously awaited by his wife 
^IRomy Schneider), 
humsteln, a businessman, is also the 
‘fldent of an organisation looking uf- 
1 political prisoners. It is in connec- 
51 with this work that goes to the 
‘ttguayan embassy, There, he recog- 
* ibp ambassador as a former mcm- 
tof the. German mission and shoots 
idea d. ... 

Is followed by a conventional 
^Flashbacks unfold the background 
•Ms murder., 

b 1933, Baumstein was a Jewish boy 
J®* father was shot dead in the street 
WsSAmen, . 

^himself (a boy of 12). was severely 
and crippled by the men, later 

1*8 refuge with a publisher and his 

a. 

to publisher's wife and the child 
Jjled to flee to Paris while the hus- 
champion, of good books") 
JJton tQ a concentration camp, 
the soap opera gets off the 
Elsa Wiener (also played by 
[^.Schneider) submits to the Nazi 
jJrt.VQn Lcgaert. her husband Is re- 
‘mm the concentration camp 
JJ are shot dead outside the 
Sans Souci. ' 

film is based on a novel by Jo- 
(dating back to 1937), but 
Ljypt writers extended the historic 
^?‘“y add| n g a contemporary pro- 

SpzziergSngeriq von Sans Soupi 
.6 of those French commercial films 
Hjre dominated by cliches and false 
“nent. ’ • • 





Romy Schneldar and Michel Plecoli In ‘Sana Souci'. - (Photo: Scotia) 


T he Hof Internationa] Film Festival 
had something for everybody; the 
SO or so films represented the latest 
works of both young and established di- 
rectors and gave a broad idea of cinema 
trends. 

Among the German premieres were 
Wim Wenders’ Hammett, Hans Noe- 
ver’s Die Fl&gel dcr Nacht, Herbert 
Achternbusch's Der Depp plus first 
works of young film makers. 

The Taste of Water, the first full 
length film by the young Dutchman, 
Oriow Scunkc, was moving in the ex- 
treme. 

Precisely nnd sentitively observed, 
the film describes the personality chan- 
ges in a social worker hardened by his 
daily exposure to misery. He becomes 
so deeply involved with a totally neglec- 
ted girl as to himself become a problem 
case for the authorities. This is a film 
that deserves international attention. 

Working with a heart full to the brim, 
Hans Noever was off the mark with his 
Die FWgel der Nacht. It can be little 
consolation to him that this film that 
foundered on the message it tried to 
convey is more than just a piece of 
sound filmcraft. 

His “story from Germany's near 
present" tries to convey too , much 
(warning of a computer controlled so- 
ciety, ghettos and surveillance machine- 
ry) and explains too little. As a result, 
there is little sympathy with the fate of 
the social dropout Elser (Michael K.6- 
nig), his beautiful love Rosa (Christine 
Boisson) arid the state agent Goede! 
(Armin Mueller-Stahl) who wants to 
bring the dropout back into the system, 
chasing the two across the country. But 
there are still the magnificently beauti- 
ful night shots (camera: Robert Alazra- 
kij. 

The comedy success of the festival 
was Marciis BrSutigam’s film Love Un- 
limited. The dea,s wilh the tria s 
and tribulations of an inhibited lawyer 
and his lively girlfriend. The charactera 
that have the audience rolling with 
laughter when it comfeB to the reading 


She was an actress entirely of our day 
and age with our longings and senti- 
ments. Playing a woman of the 1930s 
she only wears the dress of the era. 

Every age has Its physiognomy and 
its type of woman. In ihosc days it was 
Marlene Dietrich while R6my Schnei- 
der was the perfect embodiment of the 
woman of today. 

Small wonder then that it is Impossi- 
ble to separate the two parts of her dual 
role. She was so much herself as an ac- 
tress that there was no room for historic 
imagination. And perhaps it is this to 

Hof festival 
shows what 
is in vogue 

of a will in a stately home are Michael 
Wittenborn, Monika pmimgartner and 
Marianne Lindner ... an, altogether de- 
lightful film. j 

The Munich 01m maker , Dommik 
Graf, 30, proves with his bas zweite 
Gesicht that he does not lack the talent 
for scenic realisation, but his excessive- 
ly symbolic film leaves the audience 
cold. It is a confused story: back in 
.1890, a jilted young girl' commits sui- 
cide by'slashing her wrists. Ninety years 
later, the lonely 'big city girl Anna (Gre- 
ta Sca'cchi) 'finds herself plagued by 
mystidal bits of memory, clearly akin to 
the suicide of 1890. Last century's trage- 
dy repeats itself when Anna is butch- 
ered by her boyfriend (Thomas Sbhflcki, 
talented and casual). The suspense that 
could be Inherent in this “second 
life" is wrecked by the tiresome repeti- 
tion of special effects like the eerie 
footsteps that tap-tap with the regulari- 
ty of a metronome. 

Horatius Haeberle, who is also a suc- 
cessful author, uses the exotic and pov- 
erty stricken atmosphere of India as a 
backdrop for Bin gutes Land in senti- 
mentally deploring the plight of people 
without hope. 

His film depicts the miserable expe- 
riences or an Indian "guest 
worker" in Berlin, in the country of pold 
out hopes. However, (here is enough 
suspense, liveliness and Wry Irony in his 
film to make It believable. It is a case of 
an intellectual making use of the charm 
that lies in naivetfc and the amused 
viewer fails for It. 

Some discoveries from America: Jer- 
ry R. Barrish of San Francisco (former- 
ly a sculptor) describes three foundered 
lives in his Dan's Motel. The three use 
1 the : remote coastal motel as a haven. 
The film conveys melancholy far 


which she owed her tank in the world of 
films. . 

Romy Schneider's last film can be 
fpj-gptten; but not the dedication 
“For David and his, Father". 

There were many people who wanted 
to dissuade her from having this dedica- 
tion in the film. But she stubbornly an- 
swered: “I seem to belong to all. And if 
I belong to all, 3 want all to know what 
belonged to me — and what 1 
lost.”, Michael Schwarze 

(Frankfurter AJIgemoLno Zeitung 
flir Deuischlpnd, 25 October 1982) 

■ - - 

removed from the noisy American way 
of life, 1 • 

Vernon Zimmerman^ a protegfe Of the 
horror film specialist 'Roger Cormari, 
Was represented With three films. 

His s firpt work, Deadhead fyliles, fi- 
nanced by Paramount in 1^71 and .then 
put on ice. is a remarkable fprcruViner 
of 1 the rood moyic genre that was to be- 
come so successful later. The highway 
.adventures of a trucker and a hitchhiker 
reverberate with biting wit. 

Ed Stabile's pioneer dramas ,Piain~ 
song was a aesthetic pleasure with shots 
whose fqrcefulness was reminiscent of 
TroelFs Emigranten. .. . 

• The film of 30-year-old Irish author 

Neil Jordan, Angel, deals* ^with the esca- 
lation of violence in his country. Jordan 
Was on John Boorman’s team when he 
made the Oscar winning- film, Excali- 
bur. " • >• • ■ ■ 

Angel’shcrQ is Daiitiy, the saxophone- 
player in a dance band touring the 
provinces. Danny 1 (Stephen Rae) wit- 
nesses the brtital shootihg by a protec- 
tion racket gang : of d dance hall Owner 
'and a 1 yoiing girl. 1 ; ; « 

■ The shook! turns the formerly good 
natured Danny into an Ice Cold averiger. 
The camera man for this intricate story 
Was Chris Mengd. ‘ • 1 

-Herbert Achternbusch's Der Depp 
laid a real cuckoo’s egg in the Hof film 
nest. The best thing about it: "the eulo- 
gy prologue** for Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder, *4he man 1 who' was always in a 
hurry." 1 ■-■■■• c" 1 ■ 'j' ! -j 

• The rest wus ; simply taking the 
viewers fora ride. Perhaps this could be 
put Into more Intellectual words; ; but 
since most vieWeltt still lack^ the 1 ' Intellec- 
tual maturity heeded to 1 -understand 
Achternbusch's '"bizarre : pdeWy."' this 
shduld suffice. ■"■■■' j • j' 

" And then', as a second helping, so to 
speak, there was Achternbusch’s Das 
‘ Qespenst depicting the 'experiences in 
Bavaria' of -Christ after escaping the 
cross... what blasphemyl ■ 

• u. 1 1 ; n. j' ■ i »i‘i j Angie DuIHnger 

i. lr (Hdimbvereche AHgendnc; 2 November 1962) 
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Berlin plays it big in the 
shadow of The Wall 
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I n the autumn of a Biennale and Do- 
cumenta year Berlin has spent more 
than DM 1,5m in government subsidies 
to ensure that it, and not Venice or Kas- 
sel, is the hub of the international art 
trade. 

In the partly restored Martin- 
Gropius-Bau, a building in the late clas- 
sicistic style in the shadow of the Berlin 
Wail, a gigantic art show has been held. 

Where the Prussian exhibition was 
previously held the neo-Expressionist 
painting of the nouveaux sauvages is 
now billed as characteristic of the Zeit- 
geist, or Spirit of the Age. 

The exhibition, designed as a coun- 
terweight to this year's Documents, has 
two aims in mind. 

First, It is 4 bid to gain acceptance 
once and for all of a style of painting 
characterised by strong emotion, gest- 
ure and colour (especially in Berlin and 
Cologne), with many references to the 
mythological and irrational (clearly ap- 
parent in the work of the young Italians 
Chia, Cucchi and Clemente). 

The aim is to ensure supremacy of 
this style over the abstract (and realis- 
tic) styles of the 1970s; which are felt to 
bear the hallmark of repressive intellec- 
tual coercion. 

Second, It seeks at the same time to 
view the exhibition as an overall work 
of art, and both bids look like being 
crowned by success. 

The Zeitgeist exhibition seems sure to 
prove a favourite with the public. ' 

Vet serious misgivings remain, espe- 
cially the presumptuous equation of 
panel painting, which is so easy for the 
art trade to handle, with modem art. 

It is as though panel painting were 
the only valid form of modern art, and 
of the 45 artists whose work is on show 
in Berlin, 28 were represented at Docu- 
menta In Kassel. 

Only established artists are presented. 
No risks are run. Bven more disgrace- 
fully, only one woman artist, Susan Ro- 
thenberg, has been accepted as repre- 
sentative of the Zeitgeist. 

Oddly enough, the poorest work is by 
the best-known artists. Gilbert & Geor- 
ge’s commercial art, pictogram-style gi- 
gantic photographic panels are a fiasco. 
■Warhol’s allegedly irpnio historic 
architectural , screen prints featuring 
classicistic and fascist njotifs are empty 
and have nothing to gay. 

Frank Stella’s mixed media formal 
trifles, consisting of metal springs 
mounted on canvas, cannot claim to be 
more than colourful In a friendly way, 
Salomfe’s Zeitgeist pictures of swim- 
mers are reduced to the level of pleas- 
ing wallpaper patterns. 

At first glance the bid to reconcile the 
building and the works of art on exhi- 
bit, and to do so both aesthetically and 
politically, is impressively successful, 
bat the overriding effect is merely deco- 
rative. 

■ the atrium Beuys’ , Environment 
dominates .over, the artist and his rela- 
tionship, with the Barth as his Lebens- 
raum and artistic, material. 

It is a mountain of clay, of benches, 
of clay figures and a felt-clad transfor- 
mer. 

Borofsky’s Map with Briefcase and 
Hat casts his gigantio shadow on the 
glass doifte. ; , , 

Two storeys of gallery surround the 
well of the courtyard, and eight painters 


were commissioned to paint four works 
each, three by four metres in size, to be 
hung between the pillars. 

Ail except Cucchi (Clemente, Paladi- 
no, Salle, McLean, Middendorf, Petting 
and Salomfc) fail to come to terms with 
the enormous size. 

Their work lacks tension and at times 
is merely ornamental. In the hail A. R. 
Penck blows up his “standardised figu- 
rative repertoire of outline figures" to 
two paintings five metres by ten in size. 

Kounellis installs two of the stone 
wails he has built elsewhere between 
two windows, with a number of objects 
arranged between them. 

in view of the depressing reality of 
the nearby Wall and mountains of rub- 
ble covering what used to be Gestapo 
torture chambers, the artistic and men- 
tal narrowness of outlook displayed by 
this embarrassing art trade installation 
is painfully apparent. 

When Borofsky paints the walls of 
his room foil of rose-tinted gems and a 
dream narrative, showing a statue look- 
ing out at another statue suspended out- 
side the window in the direction of the 
Wall, the overriding impression is one 
of sentimentality in the glare of the 
searchlights. 

The organisers of the exhibition and 
the artists from whom they commis- 
sioned work have failed to deal with the 
challenge posed by the location, always 
assumingthey even tried. 

Zeitgeist is a deliberately onesided 
overview of part of the contemporary 
art scene. As such it is well worth visit- 
ing Berlin to see, especially as there are 
some discoveries to be made. 

They include Anselm Kiefer’s historio 
landscapes from an evil era, consisting 
of paste-like layers of colour and objets 
trouvts, 

Individual works by Werner Bilttner 
and Dieter Hacker’s paintings, com- 
posed in subdued colour, stick in the ir- 
ritated memory. 

. So do JC. H. HOdicke’s mythological 
paintings, The Argonauts and Medea, 
in their colour and existential force. 

HartmutKfug 

(AJIgemelne ZeJtung Mainz, 28 October 1982) 
The Zeitgeist catalogue, published by Frfi- 
iieh « Keufmann, coats DM36. 


Skin: wrinkles, warts and 
the spoil-sport herpes 


Q6rard Qarouate: “La constellation du Chlen". 
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A disturbing one-man 
return to variety 







Max Beckmann's 'Ola TauentzlenatraOe 


M ax Beckmann’s early paintings, 
on show at the Bielefeld Kunst- 
halle, make up an extremely disturbing 
exhibition. 

Anyone who . was confronted with 
them unawares, as it were, could be ex- 
cused for imagining they were a collec- 
tion of paintings by precursors of the 
modern classics. 

There are stately, and often impress- 
ive, portraits in the Lenbach style, sea- 
scapes reminiscent of van Gogh and a 
deathbed scene that could be by 
Munch. 

Take a smattering of Skarblna, a 
great deal of Corinth and a large help- 
ing of late Impressionism, not to men- 
tion failed Maries mass and horror 
scenes, and there you have the associa- 
tions that immediately come to mind. 

Yet all these paintings are the work 
of one man. Beckmann was already 
held in high repute. At 26 (in 1910) he 
was a board member of the Berlin Se- 
cession, and he both painted a lot and 
sold well, 

But he was not satisfied with his 
work, and even less so with that of his 
contemporaries. In January 1909 he 
wrote in his diary: “After the simpli- 
fication of the van 
Goghs and the 
Gauguins there 
must be a return to 
variety. There is 
nothing beyond 
what these two 
have accomplished. 
“Indeed, we must 
return from what 
they have achieved 
to an earlier stage 
In order tp strike 
out in a new 
direction.” He was 
npt to find this new 
direction uptil after 
die horrors of the 
Great War. But Bie- 
lefeld was not inte- 
rested in . (he later 
Beckmann, an artist 
whose style is in- 
stantly recognisa- 
- ble. It has opted for 
In Berlin*! 1913. . his early work, 

. (Photo; Catalogue) . which has Htfle, qr 


nothing in common with the later Brcjf- 
mann In either style or subject. 

The self-portraits are an excepitoa 
The first, painted when he was 13 « lfc 
is merely an awkward oddity. But M 
1905 he was capable of painting a mi 
unusual self-portrait. ri 

It shows a young man with sldewti] 
kers standing in front.pf a brightly li 
minated window looking out on lei 
bright roof and a green wooded id] 
scape. j 

Despite the seriousness of facial rt 
pression the pninting conveys a fiiw 
ly, almost cheerful impression. 

Yet Beckmann was already esp^ 
mentlng with a technique of light tratf-j 
mission that is invariably found in $ 
later self-portraits. 

His face is mainly in the shade tfdfc 
outlined solely by a narrow drip 
light. j 

Two years later he painted himsdfjj! 
Florence as a self-assured yourig man a 
a black suit with a stiff collar and a w 
garotte jauntly in his hand. : J 

He portrays himself in front of 
studio window at the Villa 
where he lived in 1906 and 1907 
scholarship-holder. 

Not until an unfinished self-port^ 
dated 1908 do we see signs of the Wj 
sceptic. Here too he looks straight at tw 
painter, full frontal, ' lM 

His eyes and mouth are in the iWjj 
. Only his forehead, cheekbones and 
are lit by direct light. Is a 
is almost too old for his age. : 

The same stylistic elements and foffl 
of expression recur in a threc-gu*^ 
profile self-portrait against a'.M 
background dated 1912. y 

In, between come an engaging 
length 1909 portrait of Beckmann 
his wife in the spirit of the lata. I'l 
century and a 1911 geif-portjwt “J 
shows him laughing (sarcastically," 
must assume). , 

The exhibition is well worth • 
just to see these six paintings, rtfl 
splendid it would be if only all 
mann’s self-portraits were on'shoWJ 
ther at an exhibition or in a single 
Peter 

(Die Well, 26 October* 9 ? 


Ne skin constantly changes during 
lUfij, The changes are due to the bio- 
^1 phases of growing up or growing 
(lad also to external influences, 
pett changes in the functioning and 
jmjcture of the skin were the theme 
(is 33rd Congress of the German 
Histological Society in Vienna. 

Itong the major topics, apart from 
lUn's aging process, were skin dis- 
ki (hat are closely linked with spe- 
hge groups. 

fy instance, head lice affect primari- 
jfcool children. Their incidence does 
to much depend on any particular 
iion of the skin at that age but is 
fly due to favourable conditions for 
^reading of the parasite, 
taereal diseases are also more fire* 
si in certain age groups — simply 
rnt the frequency of sexual contact 
oously depends on age. 
liny skin disorders that are parti cu- 
frequent in a specific age group 
therefore not primarily due to the 
jfiion of the skin but to circumstan- 
ipromotlng infection in certain pha- 
flfllfe. 

hi naturally there are also certain 
ftnical and functional factors in va- 
cs igo groups that prepare the biolo* 
nl ground for certain disorders, lead- 
in their concentration in specific age 
Pips. 

Hk first toplo of discussion, chaired 
Messors G. W. Korting and H. J. 
ta, dealt with childhood dor- 
toses. 

Ouse are disorders that occur in the 
al phases of life and are linked with 
(cular biological factors, making it 
Risible to compare them with the 
adisorders of adults, 
hofessor Korting stressed the impor- 
of paediatric dermatology — in 
b words, dermatology specialised in 
u disorders pf childhood and taking 
1 account that a child is a special 
M person rather than a person in 
tolure, 

iput from hereditary skin disorders 
'{fteral hereditary disorders (hat af- 
■the skin as well, there are a number 
dermatological problems such as 
^dermatitis that develop as a result 
'•inherited predisposition. 

Jw disorders that are also In- 
*«td by outside factors have been 
‘ a bject of considerable research. 

• the course of treatment, doetbrs 
observed certain' immunological 
Wlaritles that are not only of great 
interest but could also point 
Jy to new therapies. 

with scabies, psoriasis and ur- 
JV neurodermatitis is among the 
Jhfcmmdn childhood skin disorders, 
r** ar o followed in importance by 
J infections and acne vulgaris in 

Je experts who met in Vienna were 
*Wiou 6 ly critical of new therapy 
and their application to chil- 
J- They Suggested that — especially 
drugs and the- 
with inadequately resear- 
effects be used with the great- 
ly caution due to their possible 
consequences. 

J? ’pedal physiological conditions 
apply in childhood make it essen- 
fesk 81 s k‘ n disorders of children 
by specialists. 

rotifer important topic was the 


changes that affect the skin In old age, 
sich as precanceroses, pseudocancero- 
ses and paraneoplasias. 

Precanceroses are preliminary stages 
qf human cancer; pseudocanceroses 
are, aB the name implies, symptoms that 
suggest cancer without actually being 
malignant ; and paraneoplasias are 
changes in the skin resulting from the 
existence of a malignant tumour in 
some organ. 

But none of these are metastasea. 
They are changes that some specialists 
regard as immunological or hormonal 
reactions that have a signal effect. All 
three can often only be detected under 
a microscope. 

Professor H. Gartmann, of Cologne, 
was awarded the Paul Gerson Unna 
Prize for his diagnosis and early detec- 
tion methods for melanoma, a malig- 
nant tumour originating in the pigment 
cells. 

Professor Gartmann’s work centred 
on the preliminary stagea of melanoma 
and so made an early diagnosis possi- 
ble. 

He acts as consultant for German 
hospitals and many melanoma patients 
owe him a great deal — either because 
his diagnosis spared them unnecessary 
surgery (when a previous melanoma 
diagnosis proved wrong) or because 
surgery in time saved their lives. 

Professor H. Tronnier, of Dflsseldorf, 
was awarded the Johann Wilhelm Ritter 
Medal for his work on radiation derma- 
toses caused by ultra-violet or infra-red 
rays and for his therapy for such Bkin 
disorders as psoriasis. Here, he selecti- 
vely used ultraviolet lights of a specific, 
closely defined wave length. 

Professors H. Holzmann and P. Alt- 
meyer, of Frankfort, reported on entire- 
ly different effects of ultra-violet radia- 
tion. They suggested that ultra-violet 
rays influence endoorinological proces- 
ses through their effect on the 
hypothalamus-hypophysis axis, the re- 
gulatory system responsible for the 
body's hormonal balance. 

It has been known for some time that 
changes in the endocrinological balance 
can affect the pigment synthesis of the 
skin. Typical examples are the hyper- 
pigmentation (brown discolouration) 
frequently observed during pregnancy 
or after taking ovutation retardants. 

Holzmann and Altmeyer showed that 
the hormone stimulating melanocytes (a 
hormone that is of major importance 
for pigment cells) can be activated by 
long wave .ultra-violet, Jight, 

But this applies only to Caucasians, 
not to dark skinned people. 

Taking into account here that certain 
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The cutting note 


A patient being wheeled into the operating theatre In Hellergen, near LQdenaeheld, 
West Germany, listening to music through earphones. The Idea belong* to Dr Ro- 
land Droh, who aaya muslo relaxes patients. (Fhotoi AP) 


types of malignant melanoma never oc- 
cur in coloured people, it would appear 
feasible that long wave ultra-violet light 
could have some bearing on the devel- 
opment of melanoma in Caucasians. 

Virus-based diseases play a major 
role in dermatology as well. With this in 
mind. Professor H. zur Hausen, Frei- 
burg, was awarded the Schaudinn Hoff- 
mann Plaque for the light he shed oh 
the effects of viruses on warts. 

He succeeded in linking various types 
of warts with specific viruses. 

Incidentally, genital herpes is also a 
virus disease. This is extremely wide- 
spread today and js mostly transmitted 
through sexual contact. V'" 

Professor Th. Nasemann, of Ham- 
burg, dealt extensively with herpes, 
from which 20 million Americans are 
said to be suffering. 

This virus, which has been called the 
“love virus,", is the Type 2 strain of the 
herpes simplex virus. 

Type 1 of herpes simplex affects pri- 
marily the face, the lips and the mu- 
cuous membranes in the mouth. 

This type of herpes is rarely transmit- 
ted through sexual intercourse while 
Type 2 is usually localised in the genital 
and anal regions. This is mostly — 
though . not always — transmitted 
through sexual intercourse. 

Today's epidemiological situation Is 
characterised by an increase in infec- 
tions with the herpes simplex virus 
Type 1 and — even more so — Type 2, 

The increase in infection is a world- 
wide phenomenon. It is important tp 
know that infection can, only occur as 
long as fresh. blisters are in evidence. 

Efforts are now .naturally concentrat- 
ed on the skrcH for virus-retarding 
substances. ' 

G. N. Chilf and U. Runne, of Frank- 


Bad light ‘doesn’t damage eyes’ 


P oor lighting doep not harm the eyes, 
according to a Munich University 
report. It doesn’t matter even if the light 
is so poor that a great deal of effort js 
needed to see anything at all. 

The report, produced by Professor 
Erwin Hartmann for the Bavarian So- 
cial Affairs Ministry, contradicts gene- 
rations of parents who have told their 
children not to read by torchlight under 
the blanket after the light has been 
turned out ; 

Reading under poor light causes 


tiredness and affects concentration, but 
does not daihage the eye, says the re- 
port, which is principally aimed at im- 
proving conditions for workers. ■ 

The report 1 contridlcts the prejudice 
that neon lighting causes stress that can 
make people ill. ' ' 

It does, however, recommend that 
this type of lighting should use mdre 
warm colours to prevent negative psy- 
chological effects. tfp a 

(Per Taguspiegel, 22 October 1982) 


fart, reported on such a substance; acy- 
clovir, a synthetic, acycllcal nucleodde 
that retards the development of viruses 
in patients with severe herpes zoster 
(shingles) which Is also caused by a vi- 
rus of the herpes group. 

Given in time, the drug has proved 
extremely effective. Incidentally, herpes 
simplex Types 1 and 2 also respond 
well In first infections. Acyclovir is inef- 
fectual in relapse cases. 

A paper presented by H. Strempe! 
and G. Klein, Marburg, dealt with the 
laser treatment of birthmarks. - 
The treatment, borrowed from op- 
thaljnplpgy. makes use of the high tem- 
perature created by th 6 laser beam. 

One drawback here is that the sur- 
rounding skin tissue Is destroyed along 
with the birthmark to be removed. But 
new types of laser can largely 'contain 
this damage. Ddrtho Wacker 

(Frankfurter Allgenwine Zeitung 
for Deutschland, 27 October 1982) 

Liver danger 
from the pill 

T he pill, like alcohol, can destroy the 
liver, the body's chemical laborato- 
ry. 

The liver is frequently unable to 
break down the synthetic hdrmones 
contained in the pill, leading to a 
blockage of the gall ducts and hence to 
jaundice, a paediatricians' congress in 
Bad Orb has been told. 

Professdf HJ. Stiltte of the Patholo- 
gical Institute of Frankfurt^ University 
Hospital said that liver damage repairs 
itself easily and quickly and that ho 
lasting problems arise If the use of the 
pill is discontinued. , : , 

, Only 0.1 litres pf. wine or 2 litres of 
beer consumed, dally by men over a 
period of five years can lead to liver 
damage. 

The same applies to women if they 
consume only 0,25 litres of wine or 0.7 
litres of .beer a day. 

But as soon as the alcohol intake is 
discontinued j the liver begins to regene- 
rate. : 

1 Where a patient whose liver has been 
damaged continues to drink, death can 
occur in two to three years. ! ■ 

(D«r Tageispicgl, 24 Qctobw 1982) 
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More charged in case of drug squad 
and the hashish croissant picnic 


C roissants containing hashish were 
baked by a police inspector as a 
joke for a works outing by Frankfurt’s 
narcotics squad. But the plan backfired. 

A dozen of the two dozen or so offi- 
cers at the barbecue helped themselves. 
Most ended up In hospital because the 
dose of cannabiB was too strong for 
them. 

The baker, a master baker by trade 
before joining the police, is serving an 
18-month sentence for his part in the af- 
fair. 

Two other police officers are In the 
dock in Frankfurt for aiding and abett- 
ing him, while the remainder of the 
squad seem to be giving evidence. 

• The story Is much the same at an- 
other Frankfurt court where staff of the 
Wiesbaden Bvndeskriminalamt, or Fed- 
eral CID, are either in the dock or giv- 
ing evidence. 

While one officer is accused of cor- 
ruption, accepting bribes from a car 
dealer, others are In court to follow the 
progress of the trial. 

• As one CID officer told the court, 
some officers were standing trial, others 
were seconded as court observers and 
no-one was left to mind the shop. 

Sex and crime to gladden the heart of 
any. court reporter are the subject of an- 
other case up before the courts in 
Frankfurt . 

, A shoot-out near the city’s main rail- 
way station seems to have been between 
rival gangs of Israeli heroin dealers, 
with power, girls and shares of the nar- 
cotics market at stake, ' 

Nearly one court case in four In 
Frankfurt involves drugs. 

frfty Turkish heroin dealers will soon 
stand trial accused of smuggling 20kg 
and 40kg parcels of (he drug from Tur- 
' key and shipping it into Germany by 
truck convoys for stockpiling in Olden- 
burg.. 

Other cases in a Wide range of sectors 
covered by’the Frankftirt bench include 
squatting, breaches of the peace by left- 
wing opponents of the 'proposed new 
runway at Rhine-Main airport and of- 
fences by right-wingextremists. . 

The confidence trickster from Buda- 
pest who led unsuspecting women 
down; the garden path father ; than, up 
the ajsle of; a. church is a reminder of 


cessful. On its account a ring of drug- 
smugglers from the Kurdish area of 
Turkey transferred operations to Olden- 
burg. 

But it is hard work, and getting har- 
der. The only way to get results these 
days is to smuggle undercover agents 
into the drug rings. 

To make matters still more difficult, 
the use of undercover agents can create 
serious difficulties in scouring convic- 
tions. 

The drug scene is depressing and the 
situation is not really improving. More 
men in the narcotics squad may mean 
more cases in court, but. that has its 
drawbacks. 

It means months and years of litiga- 
tion, costing time, nerves an<! millions 
of deutschemarks in expenses. 

Many Turks seem in no way alarmed 
at the prospect of six to eight yeara in a 
German jail. They still stand a chance 
pf earning a packet, and back in Turkey 
entire provinces depend on the' narcot- 
ics trade for a livelihood. 

One of the most successful narcotics 
squad specialists, an expert on the Nar- 
cotics Act, is sceptical even after the 
police coup of breaking up a ring that 
seems to have smuggled several hun- 
dred kilograms of heroin into the coun- 
try. 

He is Dr Harald Kflmer, a Frankfurt 
public prosecutor. “The heroin market 
has by no means run 
dry, he says. "We have done ho' more 
than scratched at the paint." 

Against this background the croissant 
case appears fairly harmless. But it has 
generated ongoing public interest. 

People were initially laughing up 
their sleeves at the police having been 
caught with their pants dowh. But later 
developments proved less amusing. 

1 The tale that emerged was not just 
the usual one of dirty linen being 


washed in public and of squabbles and 
tension of the kind we are all familiar 
with at work. 

Frankfurt narcotics squad seems, at 
least at the time the offence occurred, to 
have been low on morale and, arguably, 
efficiency. 

At the end of June 1980 the squad 
had arranged to hold an outing in the 
form of a barbecue near Sterbfritz, a 
small country village. 

Unofficially, a couple of trays of 
hash-filled croissants were to be served. 
The officers who had this bright idea 
felt it would be hilarious to see their su- 
periors hopping about as high as kites. 

One of the offenders was the ex- 
baker, who was given an 18-month 
sentence a year ago by a Wetzlar court. 
Charges have now been preferred 
against two others, a 30-year-old ser- 
geant and a 26-year-old woman CID of- 
ficer. 

They are said to have been the mas- 
terminds behind the plan, and they 
stand accused of peijuiy for having de- 
nied these allegations under oath in 
Wetzlar. 

It is one mhn’s evidence against an- 
other’s. Who is telling the truth? The 
entire narcotics squad looks like being 
cross-examined in court. 

The prosecution’s case is that the two 
younger officers were out to make a 
fool of their older colleague. The idea 
first Occurred to them at a, champagne 
party at police headquarters In Decem- 
ber 1977. 

The master-baker was One of many 
hewcomcrs to the squad. Hu w&s ortly 
too happy to be of service to the two ac- 
cused, who were youpger add more 
self-assured. 

This may well have been because he 
was only able to impress his colleagues 
with his Sherlock Holmes pipe. He was 
not otherwise held in high repute. 


■bygpnedays., , , f , 

-j That Is not necessarily tree of another 
.rare bird, the board chairman qf a 
bankrupt bank accused of illegally selj- 
inapecurjties worth more than DM2bn. 

croissant case began as a practi- 
pal joke and might have remained one, 
but ,J I t , is ROW a party-political, issue; and 
a ; millstone round the neck ofthe city’s 
narcotics squad. 

a** began nearly five years ago, and 
no-one 1 had the slightest 1 idea- that the 
shock wpVes would still be' shaking the 
squad today. 

Politicians were galvanised in action 
years ago ; by the growing number of 
dreg deaths and a geheral feeling of 
helplessness in connection with narcot- 
ics problems^ • ■ i. • . . i 

The» manpower of* Frankfurt police’s 
narcotics squad was steadily increased. 
More and mpre officers were drafted in 
from other departments,. .They, were not 
always the best, men. • ■ „ 

Tne squad now has an active strength 
of 36, and it has been remarkably suc- 


T he driving habits of educated Ger- 
mans have come under criticism. 
They drive after they drink, unlike most 

of the population, says a doctor. 

Professor Joachim Gerchow, a foren- 
sic medical expert from Frankftirt, told 
a meeting that educated people “wdii’t 
listen to anybody." • 

Professor Gerchow' was addressing 
the annual congress of the German 
Anti-Addiction Society in Darmstadt/ 
.. : He said die., police did ftqt have 
enough time to deal p with drunken dri- 
vers because they were too busy handl- 
ing demonstrations. 

The average level of alcohol in the 
blood in cases of drink-driving was 0.2 
per cent compared.wijh the legal limit 
of 0.08 per cent; 0.25 \ per cent was no 
rarity. 

•< Ten per. cent of 16 year olds convic- 
ted have alcohol level of 0.2 percent or 
more, Professor Gerchow told the 400 
delegates who included doctors, judges, 
lawyers, psychologists and poqial wor- 

. . r . r . .... .. ’ . 

Germany’s new Narcotics Act came 

, »"^; l 'm criti =isra. Un d er the Act, 
which was passed barely a year ago 
dnig addict? cap be sent to rehabilita- 
tion centres before getting sentenced. 

But the number of addicts ’sent to the 
centres has decreased in that time. 


‘Educated exempt 9 
from laws on 
drinking, driving 

! . ■ ■ i ■ • 1 . » a ' : 

Some speakers a f the congress said 
that Sentences have become stiffer ra- 
ther than more lenient, although prisons 
complain thatthey are unable to cope. 

Hans Alfred- Blumenstein, presiding 
judge at a Stuttgart court, nevertheless 
told a press conference the new Act was 
a step forward. He did, -however, stress 
that the judiciary and the medical pro- 
fession must still learn to deal with the 
possibilities opened up by the Act. 

But Blumenstein criticised the special 
status the Act gives to drug addicts ra- 
ther than addicts in general. 1 ■ 
Alcoholics, for instance, do not enjoy 
ihe' privileges of drug addicts, he said. 
He would have preferred across the 
board provisions in the genera! part of 
the criminal code. * ■■ 

There has. been Considerable progress 
in technology. A well equipped lab can 
•tow find out how milch of almost any 
type of common narcotics has been ta- 
ken by analysihg a 1 person VSaliVa, urine 
or blood, even days after ingestion. 

Such testing facilities : &re bound to 


“He was absolutely useless 
the accused told the court “The!! 
thing he was any good at was J 
photocopies.” ^ 

This statement is typical of the t 
of the slanging match that has been, 
ing on in court. 1 

The accused are said to have pt* 
ded their superior officer, the baktt 
bake hash cookies for a Christa 
party. He was given 60 grams ofU 
for a dummy run. 

The test cookies seem not to haveh 
the required effect, but the accused i 
not lose hope. They planned to i 
again at a party to be held after aisd 
festival. m 

But when tho time came the bil 
had no hash and wasn’t sure of ana 
either. Undismayed, the accused 3 
him how to put a little of the ban! 
gradient aside and rustled up a recipe. 

Everything seemed to be just fine! 
the outing. One ofthe accused hadp 
fered 300 grams of hash from a JJ 
find made by the police. - 

The baker was ill and off work 1 
wanted to be as good as his word, so! 
made the hash croissants on the moj 
ing of the outing. 

There were two trays of tasty wo! 
sants, but the baker (a newcomer to t] 
squad, remember) was unaware dial I 
was using highly refined hashish; 
effect was disastrous. 

The party were only too happy to 
the croissants because the barbecue ii 
wasn’t burning properly. A dozen tq 
officers helped themselves. 

But many made do with a single I' 
because the croissants tasted bitter, 
that one bite was more than enough, 
was like a battlefield," an eye-win 
recalled. 

Police officers staggered round 
forest reeling under the effect bf 
overdose of cannabis. All were 
Some were unconscious. Most e 
up in hospital. 

The Frankfurt trial was o» 
scheduled to take three days. If has a 
been in progress Tor several weeks a 
looks like taking several more. 

Herbert Neumann 

(Frankfurter Align meliwiitj 
IUr Deutschland, 2 Novembtf l»i 
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A portrait of poverty in the wealthy 
welfare state, Germany 


*5 


play a considerable role in preventl 
relapses and in probation cases. ■ :■ • 
The main problem here is the cosM 
the Equipment, up to DM500,000. : N 

Though there are less costly meth 
of analysis, they are not adequate 
cannot be applied to all types qfdjii 
More ancj mpre people driving,^ 1 
thq influence ,of drugs — including 
roin — have bepn detected near, 

, German- Dutch border. The troD 
here is thatthey have , no .sympjonii 
average police officer would recog 
Professor Qerchow attacked. the, 0 
cial sale of cannabis to young pwpj e 
Enschede, in Holland, near the 
border, He ; called,it ,“a clear, breach 
international agreements” . : 

Per capita consumption of alcohol 
Germany went down from 12.67 lit 
of. pure alcohol in 1980 to 12.44 KW* 
1981. -I..... • ■ • . 

• 1 Even so, the Society deplored 1 ihef 
that too little attention was being P 
to the social consequences of drjn 
for: the family, 'at work and in the 
diate social environment. 

Forensic medicine experts said I t 
average blood alcohol levels estabiiSJ 
in connection with road accidentt ! :|| 
risen Steeply. 

Joachim Nenudsi 

: • • (DiftWelL270ctc«eH W 


jjy in Germany was the subject 
i conference at the Protestant 
l Academy in Loccum, near Ha- 

ioth, of the Church social servi- 
jlii Norden, East Frisia, dealt 
sfegory of poverty typical of the 
noclety. 

poblem was families who do- 
lUie purchase instalments when 
jdwinner is suddenly, unexpec- 
ted. 

(den, a town of 18,000 people, 
kb social workers workers were 
ohelp about 50 families caught 
Ocular poverty trap. 
m them they were about 

000 in debt. 

lire about 10 advice centres in 
■parts of Germany that help peo- 
ils predicament, usually young 

1 who furnish their homes on 
temptingly referred to as easy 

< usually have next to no idea 
run their finances In a business- 
mer and are charged heavy in- 
ns on arrears. 

I need to refinance their debts 
deibr more realistic instalments, 
inut be prepared to face up to 
piion. 

ogical care must be taken to 
tragedies such os suicide bids 
re they don't run up even 
totiKt; .debts, .. 

on handling family debts 
becoming a new job for social 
who are often enough Hquida* 
families that have gone to th6 

is hard to reconcile with the 
Germany as a welfare state, and 
jone. 

wrty conceivable in a country 
'GNP of nearly DMI,500bn, a 

II income of DM18,769 per head 
and average monthly earnings 
*369 per employed person in 


srS 





is no clear definition of pover- 
J not just be a matter of mate- 
-8«, of food, clothing and 

J he Inability to take part in the 
"Hie of society or to give the 
* decent education, Diogenes 
Jily in a barrel and wanted! 

able to enjoy the sun; he 
ir. 

C Council of Ministers called 
n Market countries to draw 
ty balance sheet In 1979. If 

|Wa definition! 

is or families are poor who 
limited funds at their dispo- 
®«y we excluded from the way 
11s regarded as an acceptable 


Hauser, , the Frankfurt don 
U P the balance sheet for the 
Republic of Germany, was a 
Utthe Loccum conference, 
ty.lihe In Germany, he said, 
fee to the .Welfare Act, lay 
2"4600>nd pM700 per single 
month. 

. , I^el laid down in the Wei- 
W DM338. Then comes an ex- 
‘Tper cerit for items such as 
•Or die winter, or furniture. 
Wert made toward ihe cost of 
feus*. •Allowances were gran- 


ted toward personal requirements such 
as newspaper subscriptions. 

But Professor Hauser's claim that 
DM200 was an average amount to bud- 
get for rent and heating was greeted 
with incredulous laughter by the assem- 
bled social workers. 

The Norden claimants’ group listed 
the following amounts to which a fami- 
ly of four were entitled: 

• DM338 for the disabled breadwin- 
ner; . . 

• DM270, or 80 per cent of the first 
sum, for his wife;' .' 

• DM152 and DM253 for the chil- 
dren; 

• DM480 housing allowance. 

From this total, DM1,493, the follow- 
ing deductiqns must be made : 

• DM485, the titan’s disability pen- 
sion; • , • ; 1 

• DM307, the children’s allowance 
supplement to his disability pension; 

• DM340, the family's housing grant. 1 

That left DM350 which the local au- 
thority welfare department still had to 
pay. Besides, special grants could be 
applied for whenever the need arose. 

Welfre recipients, the Professor said, 
were aided to ensure they stayed above 
the poverty line. Bonn did not classify 
them as poor. 

Helmut Hartmann of the Institute of 
Social Research, Cologne, said there 
were 2.1 million people in receipt of so- 
cial security payments. 

Everyone at Loccum agreed that at 
least the same number again were In a 
comparable position, 

Many refused to claim social security 
because they felt ashamed, Others 
didn't know they were legally entitled 
to it. Then there were the 80,000 va- 
grants (or 100,000, some now say). 

None were registered. Neither were 
large numbera of poor foreigners who 
were afraid they might to served depor- 
tation orders. 

The registered poor did not include 
applicants for political asylum or peo- 
ple living in institutions. 

Social workers also disagreed with 
the authorities in Bonn in feeling social 


security claimants must be classified as 
poor. 

The North Rhine-Westphalia clai- 
mants' union writes in a brochure that: 
"both the amounts paid in allowances 
and the criteria by which grants are 
made are highly controversial. 

“So we feel there would be every jus- 
tification for classifying welfre reci- 
pients as poor." 

Hartmann said the basket of goods 
and services on the basis of which the 
cost of living was assessed for social se- 
curity purposes was no longer accurate. 

It was drawn up in 1970. The basic 
allowance might be revised from year to 
year. This year it ranged from DM328 
in Bavaria to DM374 In Hamburg. 

But the contents of the basket were 
no longer relevant to real life, and the 
real cost was 20 to 25 per cent higher. 

The basket had recently been re- 
viewed but the findings of the survey 
were classified information. Local au- 
thorities had intervened to ensure they 
were not disclosed. ■ 

Claimants told the conference what 
being on the bread line was really like. 


It was particularly hard on the children,' 
a single mother of three said: 

“Shortage of money leads to increas- 
ing aggression between parents and' 
children. The children are punished for 
parental poverty because pocket money 
is not included In the children’s 
allowance. 

“When the children’s allowance is cut 
next year the children and I are defin- 
itely going to be below the social securi- 
ty poverty line." 

Another mother of three complained 
that her son could not go to see a soccer 
match and her daughter could not go' 
the hairdresser’s because money was 
short. 

This Is a tale that could be repeated 
endlessly. The children of welfare reci-' 
pients are social outcasts in an increas- 
ingly distinct category of their own. 

An elderly woman pensioner, a single 
woman, explained that she was only 
getting a small pension because she had 
not earned much in her working life. 

“If my pension is cut ftirther 1 will 
slip ftirther and ftirther down the social 
scale. I will end up on sooial security 
and that would be the end, because so- 
ciety then looks on you as an 
outcast." 

In 1970 social security claimants cost 
the country DM3.3bn. By 1977 they 
cost DM10.4bn. In 1980 the total was 
DM13bn, and with rising unemploy- 
ment it is sure to continue increasing. 

Josef Schmidt 

(miner Stidt-Anzelger, 26 October 1982) 


Not enough women : German 
farmers can’t find wives 


F armers ^ Bavaria face a imich more 
serious problem than poor harvests. 
They are suffering from a shortage of 
women. 

One in five of the state's 275,000 far- 
mers Is a single man. This is partly be- 
cause there Is a surplus of men in the 
countryside. 

In rural areas there are now only 70 
women per 100 men, a trend that set In 
at the turn of the century. It is another 
matter in the cities. 

The Bavarian Farmers’ Union Is alar- 
med by the findings of a questionnaire. 
Unmarried farmers said they knew at 
least IS others In the same position. 

So the union decided the time had 
come to resort to action. A platform de- 
bate held to a full house at Augsburg 
congress hall started the ball rolling. 

“At 25," a spokeswoman for the 
Young Farmers’ Association said, 
“they still play cards at their local pub 
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every evening." That was why many 
only realised when it was too late that 
they were likely to remain single. 

She said young farmers would be 
well advised not to concentrate too ex- 
clusively on the farm and on work; 
They should take an Interest in, say, the 
arts too. 

Professor Ulrich Planck of Stuttgart 
University did not agree. "There are not 
enough potential farmer's wives to go 
round," he said. 

He well understood why farmers still 
enjoyed an evening out at the pub. He 
had polled country villages In Baden- 
'WOrtemberg from 1955 to 1980 and 
made a relevant discovery. 

It was that the number of farmer's 
daughters who wanted to become far- 
mer’s wives had declined over this 
period from 80 per cent to four per 
cent, , 

Hard manual labour and the lack of 
spare time were less the reason for this 
reluctance, if the response from the 
floor in Augsburg was any guide. 

- One fanner, the father of two adult 
daughters, said the problem was that 
fanner's wives had too little room for 
themselves after marriage. 

They were often treated like slaves by 
their mother-in-law and expected to do 
everything they were told. 

A marriage bureau was represented 
at the meeting, but farmers did not 
seem to expect to find wives there an<J 
then. No-one rose to the bait of 
“any number of Yugoslav women keen 
to find a husband.!* . . 

That was probably due to the findr 
ings of the questionnaire where marria- 
ge bureaux were concerned. 

Farmera reported having paid beU 
ween DM2,000 and DM15,000 and said 
the services provided made It little Icbs 
than daylight robbery. 

• • dpa 

.(SiuttfarUr NacfcHchtan, 23 October I96S2) 


